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WOMAN IN THE FIELD. 


For many centuries the position even of civilized 
woman was that of an inferior. Unable, owing to lack 
of physical strength, to fight for the things she desired, 
she was obliged to take second place. Among the toilers 
of the world she toiled hardest. Happily this is now 
largely ended, and woman’s position in civilization, and 
above all in America, is constantly improving. More and 
more she is coming to share man’s pleasures, and if inci- 
dentally she is sharing his toils, in most of the avocations 
of life taking a position of her own, she is doing this 
voluntarily, of her own free will doing her share in the 
work of the world. 

For many years Forest AND STREAM has believed that 
there is no reason why woman should not share with man 
those sports of the field which bring humanity more and 
more into contact with nature. And the result of the doc- 
trine that it has consistently preached is seen to-day in 
the constantly increased use by women of the fishing rod 
and the rifle, the shotgun and the golf club, the saddle 
horse and the canoe. There are even women who sail 
their own yachts, and often do it quite as well as men 
sail theirs. Yet it is to be remembered that to most 
women all this outdoor life is new, and that, as all of us 
learn how to do things only by doing them, so that the 
woman who takes up any outdoor sport as an adult, 
learns its mysteries with more difficulty than her younger 
sister who begins to use the various tools of her chosen 
craft as a little girl. Just as a man who puts off learning to 
shoot or cast a fly until middle life is obliged to go 
through a course of education to become proficient in the 
chosen art, so a woman must take lessons in the one she 
may choose. This is especially important when the art 
is to be practiced with a dangerous weapon. No one is 
likely to be injured in using a fly-rod, but it is a different 
thing when a shotgun is in question. 

Nothing is more important, therefore, than that the 
woman undertaking this new pursuit should be taught by 
someone who is competent. This instructor is likely to 
be a brother, father, or husband, and he cannot devote too 
much care and effort to starting his charge just right. 
Habits—be they good or bad—are easily formed, and, 
once contracted, are hard to break. If, therefore, the 
pupil is taught to perform the various operations as they 
should be performed, if she is carefully watched and her at- 
tention called to each slightest infraction of the laws 
which the instructor has laid down, she will soon learn 
to do things precisely as he believes they ought to be 
done; and, by as much as she does them just in this way, 
by so much will she become constantly more and more a 
good comrade and reliable friend in the field or by the 
brookside. 





Where one woman shoots, fishes or sails, a thousand 
ride on horseback, and these are exposed under present 
conditions to dangers which should be avoided. A woman 
should bestride a horse precisely as a man rides. 

We have often called attention to the danger of the or- 
dinary side-saddle—to the fact that the woman is wholly 
dependent upon her saddle girths, and in case of accident 
is absolutely without control over her own motions. She 
can cling firmly to her saddle, but that is all she can do. 
If anything goes wrong with the saddle, if a girth bursts, 
a strap breaks, a buckle tongue pulls out, and so the sad- 
dle becames loose, it is impossible for the woman either 
to remedy the mischief or to jump free and clear of the 
saddle, and take her chance of a fall. On the other 
hand, the man or the woman who rides astride is free. If 
the accident to the saddle is slight, the rider is still able 
to cling to the horse from thigh to ankle, or if the horse 
cannot be ridden, then the rider is free to roll off or jump 
off with an even chance of striking the ground feet first; 
while the woman who falls from, or with, the side-saddle, 
is almost certain to strike the ground on her head. 





These arguments have been so frequently insisted on 
that they have become familiar, and it is well that they 
have become so, for they have appealed strongly to the 
hard common sense of many American women. In a cer- 


tain Western State, an editorial in Forest AND STREAM 
on this subject converted all the young women of a coun- 
ty from riders of side-saddles to riders of men’s saddles. 
Two or three young women, standing high in the social 
Wife of the community, grasped the force of the reasoning, 


adopted the cross saddle, and were followed in the 
fashion which they set by practically all the woman 
riders in the county. Riding in this fashion they used to 
chase coyotes with greyhounds, and had many fine races. 

Within the last few years the practice of riding a man’s 
saddle has been extensively taken up in cities like Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago. Some women had the 
courage to adopt this fashion long ago, and more and 
more of them are doing it. It is not making a rash pre- 
diction to say that their numbers will constantly increase. 
Practically all the little girls now seen riding in New 
York ride astride as their brothers do, and as they grow 
up many of them will still cling to this sensible fashion. 
One of the best woman cross country riders in the United 
States has adopted it wholly on the ground.of its greater 
safety and greater comfort. The fashion is especially to 
be recommended to those who by necessity or by choice 
ride in rough countries, or fast. 
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NATIVE SUFFERING IN ALASKA. 


DISPATCHES just received from Alaska speak of the piti- 
ful condition of the Indians and Eskimo who are said to 
be starving and for whom help is needed. In these dis- 
patches an attempt is made to put the blame for this 
human suffering on the new game law, passed by Con- 
gress last June, and to show that this law has produced 
great hardship by destroying the fur trade, and making it 
impossible for the Indians to kill food. 

The only definite statement that we have seen on the sub- 
ject is that of Lieut. Jarvis, collector of customs for 
Alaska, who declares that the enforcement of the new 
law means entire suppression of the fur trade, and seems 
to involve the very existence of the native Indians and 
Eskimo. “These people,” he says, “are already in a 
most deplorable condition, reduced by restrictions 
gradually placed on their pursuits both by the law and by 
the presence of white men in the country. Their margin 
of existence was never narrower, and any unusual hap- 
pening invariably produces want and starvation. Inroads 
of white people have driven off their game, have taken 
their fish and food animals, and necessarily have changed 
their modes of living and clothing, reducing them to 
such a low condition that in the past few years they 
have in thousands fallen easy victims to starvation and 
epidemics of disease introduced among them. It is shown 
that their inability this year to secure black and polar 
bears, seals, walrus and whales, have reduced the natives 
to starvation. Several scores have already died.” 

The new Alaska game law was enacted for the purpose 
of preserving from absolute extinction by the head and 
hide hunter several species of great game which were 
apparently on the point of being swept out of existence. 
One species of caribou already had been killed down to a 
point where it never can recover. The white sheep, the 
giant moose and other species of great game were con- 
tinually made merchandise of by white men who exported 
the heads and hides to the United States, and sold them 
for a large price, thus destroying the.fgod on which the 
natives depended. Therefore Congress, in its wisdom, de- 
termined to forbid the wanton destruction of wild game 
animals or wild birds, and the destruction of nests and 
eggs of such birds, and did pass such a law. But, hav- 
ing regard to the conditions of Alaska and its inhabitants, 
it made in the first section of that law certain special ex- 
ceptions providing that nothing in the act should “prevent 
the killing of any game animal or bird for food or cloth- 
ing by natives, Indians or Eskimo, or by miners, ex- 
plorers or travelers on a journey when in need of food.” 
Fur-bearing animals are not mentioned in the act, which 
has to do wholly with game animals, game birds, and 
wild birds that are not game. Game animals and game 
birds are defined, and while among the animals are in- 
cluded sea lions and walrus, the exception in favor of 
Indians, Eskimo, and white travelers makes mere non- 
sense of the reports which come frem Nome, including 
Lieut. Jarvis’ statement just quoted. 





The Alaska Indians and the Eskimo are undoubtedly 
in a most pitiable condition. They are weakened by dis- 
ease and by hunger, and starving and dying. They need 
the sympathy, and, far more, the material aid of the 
United States Government, and of every man who can 
reach out.a hand to help them, but to put the blame for 





their condition on the Alaska game law is to attempt to 
evade the responsibility which this government and 
civilization at large cannot escape shouldering. Greed for 
gold has brought into once desolate and game-filled 
Alaska a horde of white men, and they have brought to 
the natives here all the ills that civilization ever brings 
to primitive man. The food provided by nature has been 
destroyed or driven away, and, in addition, these simple 
people have been infected by all the diseases of civiliza- 
tion. The United States has done nothing to provide for 
these changed conditions except to import a few reindeer 
from Siberia, and to distribute these among certain of 
the Eskimo. If any remnant of these suffering people is 
to survive, this work should be continued, and in the 
meantime the game law should be kept in force. 
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OCTOBER. 


ALL months of the year, whether of spring, summer, 
autumn or winter, bear something seasonable, beneficial 
and beautiful for the use and enjoyment of mankind. Yet 
each season possesses peculiar benefits which appeal to 
quite distinct classes of people. 

As a matter of sentiment, the springtime, with its mellow 
sunshine, home-building song birds, opening buds, and 
floral color, appeals broadly and happily to all mankind; 
and dull, indeed, is he who, in adolescent years, has not 
struggled to frame the strong poetic spring feeling of his 
being in the weak vocabulary of words due to acquisition. 
Poets are born; words are made. Many a masterpiece of 
springtime poesy, flowing from the purest fountain of 
the youthful, and, betimes, aged heart, has miscarried 
because the words would not rhyme properly, or fit the 
idea properly if they were true in rhyme, if, indeed, the 
notes of the sweet spring song could, be presented in 
words which would express it at all. The spring is not 
without its place of firm esteem in the hearts of the 
angler, him of the gentle art which has held its place 
unbroken as a gentlemanly sport from time immemorial. 

The summertime, to the sportsman, is a period of rest 
in the main, while making notes of the signs concerning 
the fall game supply, and quietly making trifling prepara- 
tions for the fall sport. The exigencies of the times 
now require that a sportsman, who is earnest in his sport, 
must post himself thoroughly in advance concerning a 
locality with a game supply. The modern sportsman, 
after diligent seeking, or otherwise obtaining good infor- 
mation and privileges, does not consider it incumbent on 
himself to inform the world of all he knows concerning 
his favorite shooting ground which he anticipates en- 
joying himself, which may reasonably be considered as 
thé elementary manifestation of the principle on which 
rests the institution known as the private game preserve. 

The fall season brings with it the months highest in the 
esteem of the sportsman. Of these, October is laden 
with varieties of the sportsman’s enjoyment. The ruffed 
grouse, swift of wing, alert and strategic, taxing man, 
dog and gun to the utmost, may be pursued in all the 
States in which he has a habitat, and the reports con- 
cerning this bird’s abundance are almost uniformly favor- 
able from every section. The heavy foliage which still 
obtains in many sections, is at present the greatest im- 
pediment to good sport. 

The reports of the season’s quail supply are also favor- 
able as concerns the general situation, and they, too, 
add greatly to the sum total of October offerings in the 
way of sport. 

Woodcock shooting, in a number of sections in which 
that bird makes its haunts, has been better this year than 
in recent years, although the recent heavy storms have 
sadly upset all plans and knowledge concerning the 
flights. The local hatchings and supply has been excep- 
tionally good in many sections of New York State. 

The big-game reports concerning deer and moose have 
been pleasingly favorable, although regrettable, if true, 
there were rumors of much big-game killing before the 
season opened, and-of these rumors Maine was not free. 

The principle of discrimination against non-resident 
sportsmen seems to gain ground steadily everywhere, 
and the game preserve interest is extending, the lesson of 
which seems to be that he who desires to enjoy the Octo- 
ber days in the free and full style of years past, will 
need to identify himself with some landowner in a game 
section or become an owner of a preserve himself, 
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Swallows. 


It was only a schoolboy’s gray old barn 
Where catnip and smartweed throve; 

Where a straw-stack stood on the bank of the tarn, 
And the cattle we called a drove 

Stood and browsed, or wandered about the yard 
As the milking time drew near; 

Where the gates were closed and the fence was barred. 
But the wide-cracked barn was dear 

For the urchin who stole away from school 
To lie on the hay-mow high. 

And free from the thralldom of teacher’s rule, 
He watched the swallows fly, 

And perch by their nests on the purline plates 
To bow and twitter and sing, 

Or snuggle together as happy mates. 
How memories cluster and cling, 

As here in the sunshine, swallows glide 
O’er the river’s quiet flow! 

A swallow’s blithe notes-have opened wide 
The gates of the long ago. 


L. F. Brown. 


Thoreau. 


It is something more than natural when things occur 
that divert a man’s thoughts into remote channels by 
strange coincidents. 

A few days ago, amid a lot of rubbish thrown out of 
a miner's cabin in an obscure ravine in the Shasta 
Mountains, | noticed an Atlantic Monthly of June, 
1862. Glancing through its pages, which were in a 
good, fresh-looking state, considering tlee age and loca- 
tion of the magazine, | noticed some articles upon the 
Civil War, in progress at the time of its issue, and 
brought it away with me to my wickyup. 

The first article in the magazine was “Walking,” the 
first of a series to follow by Thoreau, the proof sheets 
of which had been corrected during the last weeks of 
the author's life, and which were published during the 
year in which he died—1862. 

The same day I received Forest AND STREAM for 
Sept. 12, and the first article after the editorial matter 
is a commentary upon Thoreau by your contributor 
T. J. Chapman, in which he quotes President Jordan, 
of Stanford University as characterizing Thoreau “the 
Chief Prophet of the Order of Saunterers.” 

Mr. Chapman asserts in advance that “it is difficult 
to characterize Thoreau; difficult to understand what 
his chief motive in life was; but he seems to have had 
in mind to give the world a practical illustration of the 
doctrine of plain living and high thinking.” 

If Mr. Chapman has studied Thoreau he may per- 
haps award him a more exalted title than does the 
learned professor; but I do not presume to contend 
that a Chief Saunterer is altogether inappropriate to so 
great and singular a person. 

I would merely ask the attention of Mr. Chapman to 
the essay upon walking, if he is not already familiar 
with it. As it appears in this old number of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, the author says in his short preface: 

“I wish to speak a word for nature, for absolute 
freedom and wildness, as contrasted with a freedom and 
culture merely civil; to regard man as an inhabitant, or 
a part and parcel of nature, rather than a member of 
society. I’ wish to make an extreme statement, if so 
I may make an emphatic one, for there are enough 
champions of civilization: the minister, and the school 
committee and every one of you will take care of that.” 

In the foregoing brief preface or preamble to this 
series of essays—‘Walking,” “Autumnal Tints,” and 
“Wild Apples,” etc.—it would seem that Thoreau has 
given something of his creed or doctrine of the science 
of existing. I do not believe it is very difficult for one 
who has come in close contact with “absolute freedom 
and wildness,” and with “freedom and culture merely 
civil,” to understand the nobility of Thoreau. But to 
do so the man must be free enough to contract the two 
states without inbred bias or prejudice either way. 

I believe the entire essay, “Walking,” by Thoreau, 
would find many attentive readers if reproduced in 
Forest AND STREAM; but I shall offer but a few ex- 
tracts from it bearing upon what seems to me to be 
glimpses of the real character or disposition of the 
author. 

Alluding to himself as a walker, he says, as to him- 
self and a companion: “We have felt that we almost 
alone hereabouts have practiced this noble art, though, 
to tell the truth, at least, if their own assertions are to be 
received, most of my townsmen would fain walk some- 
times as I do, but they cannot. No wealth can buy the 
requisite leisure, freedom and independence which are 
the capital in this profession. It comes only by the 
grace of God. It requires a direct dispensation from 
heaven to become a walker. You must be born into 
the family of the walkers. Ambulator nascitur, non 
fit. Some of my townsmen, it is true, can remember 
and have described to me some of the walks which they 
took ten years ago, in which they were so blessed as to 
lose themselves for half an hour in the woods; but 
I know very well that they have confined themselves to 
the highway ever since, whatever pretensions they 
may make to belong to this select class. No doubt 
they were elevated for a moment, as by the reminis- 
cence of a previous state of existence, when even they 
were foresters and outlaws. 


“*When he came to grene wode, 
In a mery mornynge, 
There he herde the notes small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge. 


“*It is ferre gone, sayd Robyn, 
That I was last here; 
Me lyste a lytell for to shote 
At the donne dere.’ 


“I think that I cannot preserve my health and spirits 
unless I spend four hours a day at least—and it is 
commonly more than that—sauntering through the 
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woods and over the hills and fields, absolutely free from 
all worldly engagements, You may safely say ‘a penny 
for your thoughts,’ or a thousand pounds. When some- 
times. I am reminded that the mechanics and the shop- 
keepers stay in their shops not only all the forenoon, 
but all the afternoon, too, sitting with crossed legs, so 
many of them—as if the legs were made to sit upon 
and not to stand or walk upon. I think they deserve 
some credit for not having all committed suicide long 
ago. 

“I, who cannot stay in my chamber for a single day 
without acquiring some rust, and when sometimes I 
have stolen forth for a walk at the eleventh hour of 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, too late to redeem the day, 
when the shades of night were already beginning to be 
mingled with the daylight, have felt as if I had com- 
mitted some sin to be atoned for, I confess that I am 
astonished at the power of endurance, to say nothing 
of the moral insensibility, of my neighbors who confine 
themselves to shops and offices the whole day for 
weeks and months, ay, and years almost, together. I 
know not what manner of stuff they are of, sitting there 
now at 3 o’clock in the afternoon as if it were 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

“No doubt, temperament, and, above all, age, have 
a good deal to do with it. As a man grows older his 
ability to sit still and follow indoor occupations in- 
creases. He grows vespertinal in his habits as the 
evening of life approaches, till at last he comes forth 
only just before sundown, and gets all the walk that he 
requires in half an hour. But the walking of which 
I speak has nothing in it akin to taking exercise, as it 
is called, as the sick take medicine at stated hours— 
as the swinging of dumb-bells or chairs—but is itself 
the enterprise and adventure of the day. If you would 
get exercise, go in search of the springs of life. Think 
of a man’s swinging dumb-bells for his health, when 
those springs are bubbling up in far-off pastures un- 
sought by him!” 

So many of his words upon his subject, walking. 
Let me quote a few paragraphs as free of his topic as 
his soul would be of conventional customs, although 
the paragraphs are from the same essay: 

“In short, all good things are wild and free. There 
is something in a strain of music, whether produced by 
an instrument or by the human voice—take the sound 
of a bugle in a summer night, for instance—which by 
its wildness, to speak without satire, reminds me of the 
cries emitted by wild beasts in their native forests. It 
is so much of their wildness as 1 can understand. 
Give me for my friends and neighbors wild men, not 
tame ones. The wildness of the savage is but a faint 
symbol of the awful ferity with which good men and 
lovers meet.” 

“T rejoice that horses and steers have to be broken 
before they can be made the slaves ot men, and that 
men themselves have some wild oats still left to sow 
before they become submissive members of society. 
Undoubtedly, all men are not equally fit subjects for 
civilization, and because the majority, like dogs and 
sheep, are tame by inherited disposition, this is no 
reason why the others should have their natures broken 
that they may be reduced to the same level. Men are 
in the main alike, but they were made several in order 
that they might be various. If a low use is to be served, 
one man will do nearly or quite as well as another; if a 
high one, individual excellence is to be regarded. Any 
man can stop a hole to keep the wind away, but no 
other man could serve so rare a use as the author of 
this illustration did.” 

“While almost all men find an attraction drawing 
them to society, few are attracted strongly to nature. 
In their relation to nature, men appear to me for the 
most part, notwithstanding their arts, lower than the 
animals. It is not often a beautiful relation, as in the 
case of animals. How little appreciation of the beauty 
of the landscape there is among us! We have to be 
told that the Greeks called the world Beauty or Order, 
but we do not see clearly why they did so, and we esteem 
it at best only a curious philological fact. 

“For my part, I feel that with regard to nature I 
live a sort of border life, on the confines of a world 
into which I make occasional and transient forays only, 
and my patriotism and allegiance tu the State into 
whose territories I seem to retreat are those of a 
moss-trooper. Unto a life which I call natural, I 
would gladly follow even a will-o’-the-wisp through 
bogs and sloughs unimaginable, but’no moon or fire- 
fly has shown me the causeway to it. Nature is a per- 
sonality so vast and universal that we have never seen 
one of her features.” 

“We are accustomed to say in New England that 
few and fewer pigeons visit us every year. Our for- 
ests furnish no mast for them. So, it would seem, few 
and fewer thoughts visit each growing man from year 
to year, for the grove in our minds is laid waste—sold 
to feed unnecessary fires of ambition, or sent to mill, 
and there is scarcely a twig left for them to perch on. 
They no longer build nor breed with us. In some more 
genial season, perchance, a faint shadow flits across 
the landscape ot the mind, cast by the wings of some 
thought in its vernal or autumnal migration; but, look- 
ing up, we are unable to detect the substance of the 
thought itself. Our winged thoughts are turned to 
poultry. They no longer soar, and they attain only to 
a Shanghai and Cochin-China grandeur. Those gra- 
a-te thoughts, those gra-a-ate men you hear of!” 

“We hug the earth; how rarely we mount! Me- 
thinks we might elevate ourselves a little more. We 
might climb a tree, at least.” 

“Above all, we cannot afford not io live in the pres- 
ent. He is blessed over all mortals who loses no 
moment of the passing life in remembering the past. 
Unless our philosophy hears the cock crow in every 
barnyard within our horizon, it is belated. The sound 
commonly reminds us that we are growing rusty and 
antique in our employments and habits of thought. 
His philosophy comes down to a more recent time 
than ours. There is something suggested by it that is 
a newer testament; the gospel according to this mo- 
ment. He has not fallen astern; he has got up early, 
and to be where he is is to be in season, in the fore- 
most rank of time. It is an expression of the health 
and soundness of nature, a brag for all the world.” 

It seems to me that much character and motive lies 
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uncovered and exposed in the few extracts given. Few 
men could write such paragraphs as those, and there 
are not a great number who would interpret them 
alike. I do not understand them as implying a sneer 
at the attainments of men in art and civilization, but I 
believe they contain the confident, caustic criticism of 
a powerful mind, embittered by the defects and shams 
so readily and universally sanctioned by society. If 
Thoreau tried to put his feet into a pair of “tooth- 
pick” or French toed shoes to find that they hurt or 
pinched, he would tell the whole French nation that he 
did not like them. If there were not other shoes he 
would make some for himself. In contrasting civil 
culture and conventional customs with nature’s wild- 
ness his words and his life attest that he abjured the 
former for the other as far and as fearlessly as he 
could. He is one of those who 


“Make for themselves a fearful monument! 
The wreck of old opinions.” 


In my estimation Thoreau was more than an exalted 
saun.c:er. He was of the heroic pioneer strain. He 
did not like the highway, where men and mules crowd 
forward half stifled by their own dust, .and he kept out 
of it as well as he could. He did not approve of houses 
like jails, and he shouldered an ax and constructed one 
in the woods to his liking, evidently regretting the ex- 
penditure of $28 for its furnishings as a concession to 
civil culture not wholly necessary. He did not sanction 
the hypocrisy of civilized men and did not hesitate to say 
he would prefer wild ones for his neighbors. 

Thoreau's achievement in building his house with his 
own hands and living for two years or so in the tame 
wilderness was remarkable chiefly in showing the fear- 
less determination of his independent nature. The fact 
that he existed as he did is known to the world merely 
because of his literary intellectual attainments. He hewed 
a wider clearing and blazed out more territory with his 
pen than ever with his ax. Thousands of silent pioneers 
and foresters have exerted more power, endurance and 
physical fortitude in the real strife with American fron- 
tiers than did Thoreau. 

Let almost any man spend as brief a time as two years 
in a wilderness—even though it be no wilder than that 
about Concord, Massachusetts, was in 1860—let him 
really keep himself aloof from the throngs of his kind 
and their cities and towns; let him live as simply as did 
Thoreau, contemplate the animal and plant life closely; 
let him be exposed more or less to severe privations; 
let him see forests shrivel in flames and storms break in 
fury over mountains, floods bursting in yellow frenzy 
down roaring gorges—let him in solitary obscurity see 
the lightnings rend, the thunder shake the earth, and let 
him know that the activity of his own brain, the efforts 
of his own unaided strength must protect and preserve 
his insignificant self from terrifying destruction upon 
every hand; let him see the morning break over vast 
solitudes, and the wonder of the sunrise, and all the real 
majesty of the world! 

Take that man to Rome, to Venice,to Paris,or to New 


* York, and show him the achievements of civilization, cen- 


tralization, competition and wasted intelligence. With 
Thoreau’s brain the man might discern imperfections in 
civil culture and conventional tendencies. With Thoreau’s 
fearless nature the man might try to blaze a pathway in 
some wild direction. Viewed from these battlements I 
would consider the man neither eccentric to notable de- 
gree nor as inscrutable as some of your more civil 
optimists. 

In this particular region of the world twenty or thirty 
years ago there was no end of hermits. There were 
men of every nationality and of every degree of intellec- 
tuality. The discovery of gold brought most of them to 
the Pacific Coast of California, but doubtless many came 
with the acquisition of the worshipped metal a merely 
incidental attraction. In a thousand crannies of the hills 
and mountains of California you might have found her- 
mits of more absolute convictions and firmer, or rather 
more extreme, views than those of Thoreau. You might 
find the wisdom of all the “Old World” in a hut ten feet 
square and built of the crudest of rocks and logs in the 
gorges and ravines of the Sierras, while there were those 
ignorant to a degree that Thoreau might have called 

“beautiful,” for he asserts that man’s ignorance is not 
only sometimes useful but beautiful. 

Twenty-five years ago I was presented with “Tupper’s 
Complete Poetical Works” by a pioneer and a hermit of 
this region. The volume was inscribed as follows: 

“To ) 

From his friend, i 
A member of the Society of California Pioneers, by pro- 
fession a miner, a Physician, a Materialist, a lover of 
Nature, and a bitter foe to ignorance, intolerance, and 
superstition. The present system of Christian educa- 
tion fills your penitentiaries, your poorhouses, and the 
streets of your cities are swarming with the monstrosi- 
ties begotten of an Orthodox Christian Mythology. 
——_—_———— I long for the time when man, emancipated 
from the thraldom of Priests and Myths, shall be able to 
conceive the sublimity of Nature’s laws, and by living 
in accordance with them shall purify the people and the 
government; and that a philosophy so founded, practiced 
and taught, will produce a nation greater and nobler 
than any history makes mention of.” 

The doctor was an influential citizen, when he went to 
town. I have seen conventions of people listen respect- 
fully while he addressed them, and upon more than one 
occasion he was conspicuous in local history for the main- 
tenance of good order and the welfare of the community 
near which he lived. He might have commanded seniors 
or Senators. Like Thoreau, he was a pioneer, but not 
necessarily either eccentric or inscrutable. 

Cuares L. PAIGE. 

CaALirorxia. 


A Popular Man. 


DinwippLte—I wonder if I could induce the commodore 
of your yacht club to be the agent for my firm’s cham- 
pagne? 

Ottinger (confidently)—Don’t bother about him. You 


make me the agent for your champagne and the club will 
make me commodore.—Puck’s Library. 
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A Night Scene in Maine. 


New York, Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: One 
night in the fall, a few years ago, I witnessed a scene 
in northern Maine, a description of which, I think, is 
worth recording. 

I was encamped with Louis Nicholas and Sebat 
Tomah on the thoroughfare between Eagle and 
Churchill lakes, on Allagash waters, where I had gone 
in quest of moose. At that time it was not considered 
unsportsmanlike to call moose, and the law allowed 
hunting during the rutting season. 

About 8 o’clock in the evening Louis and I paddled 
across the thoroughfare and took up our station, con- 
cealed by some rushes on the western side. The sun 
was just sinking below the horizon and the clouds 
were colored with grays, pink, crimson, orange, yellow 
and gold; while the sky was of a blue, changing from a 
deep tint to a turquoise hue. Louis gave a few in- 
effectual calls. Meanwhile the sky clouded over, and 
the dark green background of pines and spruce on the 
opposite shore, now almost black, was lightened only 
by vivid flashes of lightning in the southern sky. 

After an interval, the clouds cleared away, and the 
stars came out and fairly scintillated in the clear, cold 
atmosphere, and there was no sound to disturb the 
weird call of the horn except the occasional whistle of 
a loon as he flew over, and once in a while a hoot owl 
calling to his far distant mate. 

Presently it again clouded over, and everything was 
hushed; and then, out of the east, there came a strange 
light of long streamers occasionally flashing upward 
to the zenith, followed by the development of a broad. 
bright, golden band below them, which gradually ex- 
tended itself in the form of the arc of a circle, until it 
reached from the horizon on the east to the horizon 
on the west, with the long flames flashing upward, and 
some of them now turning to red. Then out of the 
east came the most wonderful phenomenon. 1 cannot 
describe it better than to state that it seemed as if a 
great hand had taken a long, broad, curled, silver shav- 
ing and seizing it by one end waved it slowly across the 
golden band, so that the light on the curled silver 
appeared now here, now there, on different parts, while 
other parts temporarily vanished. This display of the 
aurora lasted for an hour, and then the clouds again 
plunged us once more into gloom. 

But the freshening wind gradually dispersed the 
clouds, and the risen moon gave them a silver lining 
while its beams danced on the waves of the lake. 

As we turned to go home, I said to Louis, “Louis, 
have you ever seen such a sight as we saw to-night?” 
He replied, “Seen what?” “Have you seen nothing 
to-night?” “No.” 

And yet we had seen in one evening all the natural 
lights which the heavens display to man. 

I do not expect to see such a sight ever again, nor 
is it all of hunting to shoot a moose. 

J. E. Hinpon Hype. 


New Ycrk, Oct, 6. 


One of the Veterans. 


To those who have long known and loved the Adi- 
rondacks, the passing of the veterans who established 
and made honorable the profession of the Adirondack 
guide, is saddening, like the depletion of the woods 
themselves. Neither can be replaced. To cherish both 
is of lasting value. The one presents an example of 
noble manliness and fidelity, the other a model of ele- 
gance, because combining beauty and utility. If it be 
claimed that this is mere sentiment, the answer is 
emphatically no—it is also truth.. At the same time 
spare us the infliction of souls without any sentiment. 
It has a large place in the work and joy of living. It 
is, therefore, a pleasure to sketch in outline the career 
of one of the veterans, Nathaniel S. Graves. 

Born in Unity, N. H., in 1832, he has manifested the 
proverbial ingenuity, mechanical skill, pluck and 
energy which have made the genuine Yankee so large 
a factor in the building of this nation. When _nine- 
teen years old he visited an uncle living at Keene, 
Essex county, N. Y., and enjoyed his first deer hunt 
in the Adirondacks. He went with his uncle and a 
young fellow named Avery (now living at Long Lake) 
to hunt near North Elba. The uncle spied a deer com- 
‘ing toward them, and directed that all should get down 
in the grass and keep still until the word fire, when 
all should fire together. Young Graves rested his rifle 
across his uncle’s shoulder. When they fired at short 
range the uncle said, “You got him.” Graves said, 
“How do you know we got him? Perhaps your bullet 
dropped him.” “No,” said the uncle, “it didn’t, for my 
gun didn’t go off. Only the cap snapped.” Avery was 
asked, “Where did you hit him?” and replied with con- 
fidence, “In the head—where did you hit him?” Graves 
answered, “In the hind parts—for uncle moved and 
disturbed my aim just as we shot.” Examination 
showed an ear just clipped by Avery’s ball and both 
hind legs broken by Graves. This was in the spring. 
Graves then went to relatives in Boston and spent the 
summer there in work. Then with a brother and 
brother-in-law came to the Adirondacks on a hunting 
trip. At Upper Saranac Lake they found the only 
hotel in the Adirondacks, a three-room log house, kept 
by three brothers named Martin, one of whom after- 
ward kept the well-known “Martin’s” on Lower Sara- 
nac. Of a neighbor a few miles away the Martins 
hired a yellow cur at 25 cents a week, to run deer for 
Graves and his company. They got every deer they 
run, and the races were generally short. Trout were 
abundant everywhere. The hunters lived on the fat 
of the land. They hired a boat of Wm. MacClenathan 
(spelled according to pronunciation by Mr. Graves), 
Uncle Mac, they called him, who had built the first 
boat known in all the region, and may be styled the father 
of the Adirondack guide boat. A neighbor of Uncle 
Mac’s had built a boat after his model, and these two 
were the only boats known to exist in the woods at 
that time. These boats had a narrow, square stern, but 
were otherwise and in a general sense the model after 
which all seeeees Adirondack boats have been built, 
says Mr. Graves. That winter he stayed with his uncle 
at Keene, and cut 300 cords of 4-foot wood at.49. cents 
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accord. But he did not have to split nor pile it, as it 
was for burning-in a coal-pit. He was used to hard 
work, for his boyhood life had been strenuous. When 
11 years old he began to work out for $8.33 per month 
and a winter’s schooling. _His employer did not send 
him to school, and young Graves’ father sued the em- 
ployer for this violation of contract, and recovered 
damages. But the boy did not get the money. 

A brother was hired by another man, who soon re- 
ported to the father, and the following dialogue took 
place: “Graves, that’s too big wages for that boy.” 





NATHANIEL S. GRAVES. 


“Send him home, then, if he don’t earn it.” “I didn’t 
say he didn’t earn it, but it’s too much—more than 
he ought to earn.” “He’ll have to earn it at home.” 
“Then he might as well earn it for me.” 

The boy stayed his year. These incidents illustrate 
some phases of early New England life and the growth 
of that fiber which made the character of Western 
pioneers as well. But that was before the days of 
trades unions, dominated by walking delegates and the 
(lack of) principle of the largest wages for the smallest 
amount of labor. O tempora! O mores! 

The next spring, after cutting the wood, Graves built 
a boat, modeled from memory, after Uncle Mac’s. So 
far as known this was the third boat built in the Adi- 
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rondacks. After a hunt Graves went to Boston and 
stayed several years, But the love of the woods was on 
him; he had seen very desirable timber land around 
the head of Big Tupper Lake; thought he would like 
to live there, and when Moses A. Horrick, manager of 
the Underhill Hardware Co., of Boston, offered to 
give him 160-acres a half mile west of Big Tupper if 
he would move up there, he promptly took it. He then 
lived about Big Tupper five-or six years, and cut the 
first road to Horseshoe Pond. About this time guid- 
ing began to come in vogue, and little by little Graves 
began to guide on Big Tupper and Bog River. About 
this timé diso Paul Smith came out with a white boat, 
guided some, and in about two years started a hotel 
in a little log house. This was the beginning of the 
now famous hostelry. At this time Graves took a 
sport and his guide to Bog River for trout. The sport 
had a fancy rod, and Graves said to him, “Leave your 
fancy pole in the boat—I’ll give you all the fish you 
want—only don’t show yourselves in sight of the 
water.” So Graves cut a birch lamming pole, posted 
the two men behind a stump, where they could fish un- 
seen by trout, went to fishing himself, and for a while 
the threc men “had a trout in the air about all the 
time.” 

One season Graves went to Bog River with two 
others to hunt for market. They saved the hides and 
jerked the venison. Most of the hunting was done at 
night. During the day time they dressed the deer 
kilied the previous night. In eight days’ time they 
killed so many that Graves’ share of the net proceeds 
was $83. “That's what we could. do in the. Adiron- 
dacks before sporting people came in here. Now 
guides cannot get a living,” said the old man when 
giving the writer this account: of~his life. .Then the 


law placed no restriction on the number of deer.a man 
might kill in one season, and the close season was 
only from Jan. 1 until spring, or time for night hunt- 
ing. Hemlock boughs were then used for camp beds 
Balsam was not yet fashionable. Trapping fur .was a 
valuable adjunct to deer hunting, and, as both. lasted 
. New Year's, the fall’s work was generally profit- 
able. ‘ 
Later in life Mr. Graves had large experiences as a 
mining prospector in the West, and has been to the 
Rocky Mountains and back several times. _He has 
been in several Indian fights and with 46 others was 
once captured by a large band of Apaches. A few 
years ago he drove with a horse and cart from near 
tidewater in Lower California across the Rockies and 
the plains to Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. The-journey 
occupied three months, during which he camped and 
cooked, earning money enough to -buy food for him- 
self and horse, by tinkering—cleaning hundreds of 
clocks and mending tinware. Mr..C. HH. Downs, the 
skillful taxidermist at Blue Mountain Lake, bought 
the horse and cart, and still keeps them as curiosities. 
Mr. Graves now lives at Blue Mountain Lake, in a 
little building he erected over the water, and-awhich 
constitutes boat shop and dwelling house combined. 
Here he supports himself by building boats for-sale 
and to rent. He is an earnest Christian of the Advent 
persuasion, and as such enjoys the respect of the com- 
munity, for nothing will induce him to break his Sab- 
bath in any way, and whatever men miy believe for 
themselves, they respect consistency in others. 
Enclosed is a photograph of the veteran,. and -also 
one of his shop house, and the writer iis confident.that 
whoever looks on the honest, kindly features of the 
old man will wish for him that his last days gn-earth 
may be as calm and peaceful as his earlier ones.-were 
toilsome and adventurous, and that ‘in the next-world 
he may fully realize his hope. JUVENAL. 


October in Nebraska. 


Octoser. No other section in thé’ cotmtry wit- 
nesses a more wonderful pageant of nature's paintings, 
during the mystic month now upon us, ‘thanvdées the 
always fair prairie State, Nebraska. Our autumnal 
days, and we have nearly two months of them, are little 
less than golden dreams, with their .miformly‘cloudless 
skies, floods of sunshine, haryest moons and entrancing 
radiance of hill, plain and wooded vale, where the azure 
of the jay’s gaudy coat vies with the topaz of the 
flicker’s wing, the Tyrian-dyed grasses and yellow and 
scarlet foliage. I used to think that the perfection of 
Jack Frost's frescoing and the acme of fall tints:was to 
be found only in the oak and shellbark woods--ef old 
Ohio. It was there, I thought, on the gentle hills of 
Fairfield county, October: hung her most resplendent 
jewels and spread her cloth of gold. 

But there is a valley here, which twists and writhes 
and convolutes away through the paradisical: north- 
west country, from the city’s very limits almost, where 
the snowy-barked cottonwood, the yellow and ‘crim- 
soned maple, the purple plum, the blood-red ‘sumach, 
all mingle with countless shades of green and. dun, and 
these, with the silvery sinuosities of a clamorous river, 
make up a combination of contour and varied hues 
charming enough for the mythical land of elis and 
fairies. Now it is the level plain, pasture, grain and 
hay field, yellow with stubble and dotted everywhere 
with tidy farmhouses and rows and groups of stacks 
of hay and grain. Now it merges into a rolling land. 
over whose blue shimmering crest you seé what ap- 
pears to be a range of low mountains, which you long 
to reach and climb. But as you go on the hills seem 
to dissolve into the general level and you pass through 
miles and miles of modest undulations, like ‘the long 
swells of a leafy ocean, with all the myriads of the 
waning summer’s floral hosts springing from the fad- 
ing sward and spreading like rich tapestries under 
the umbrageous trees. In consonance with the senti- 
ment of the mellow time of maturity and harvest, that 
incomparable artist, October, touches each forest leaf, 
each branch, each tendril, and even to the tiniest 
blades of grass, with those magic dyes the June flowers 
were wont to stain themselves, kindling the whole val- 
ley with a glow that shadows even the most gorge- 
ous sunset. 

Until I trod the Elkhorn valley, by happy chance, I 
had little conception of the passion and intensity of 
autumn tints. In Ohio the foundation hue is’ yellow, 
the beeches, hickory, ash, elm, walnut, all yielding their 
different tones of gold, but along the Elkhorn, the spe- 
cies of Lilliputian oak, plum, crabapple, grape, gum 
and sumach, largely prevail, and it is these that flaunt 
forth the universal oriflamme, with the most vivid reds 
and bronzes and purples, of all their kind, while all 
the vines and weeds and grasses, instead of drying 
away into a dull gray, rival each other with their 
dazzling tints. Upon this kaleidoscopic ground .is laid 
the exquisite embroidery of the low, straggling. woods, 
with its hopple and its hazel arraying themselves in 
perplexing and mysterious combinations, with their 
dashes of madder, and splashes and- splotches of ma- 
roon, of pink, of saffron, of gamboge.and amber, ming- 
ling and intermingling with warming. ruSsets, drabs, 
grays and glows of duller texture.- As the sun goes 
down in riant clouds, so Nebraska’s autumn days.depart 
in a halo of glory! 

Gladsome, indeed, are these auriferous times to the 
sportsman—to the man who loves to hunt and the man 
who loves to fish. He needs‘no calendar to tell him 
that this is the chosen time. He sees the Jong.. dotted 
lines stretched across the. morning: and evening sky, 
and he knows that the ducks are on the. wing, and the 
faint breath which fills his nostrils with the odors of 
the ambrosia and wild chrysanthemum, bears to him, 
in imagination, anyway, the whir of the uprising chick- 
en’s wings. Down in the neglected pastures the feath- 
ery stems of the ragweed and brown, ,naked,,stalks of 
the sunflower are but pillars from which the. yellow- 
bellied spider is stretching his lacework and the rowen 
fields are specked with faded asters. clover heads and 
the white panicles of the wild parsnip and the shriveled 
discs of the poppies. The dull ;ycllow..of..the wheat 
stubble is tufted with ambitious mullin and bedraggled 
hemp, green still, but fast withering, and the daily 
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haunt of the turtle dove and chickadee. Later, here, 
Bob White will find his banquet board.’ By the road- 
side the starwort is blooming, and the tangled grape- 
vines-in the creek’s bottom burn with the yellowish- 


red arils of the bittersweet, and down along the mucky“ 


shores of the marsh a rain of wild rice pellets is fall- 


w Quack Quack! Quack! 

© you recognize that sound? Is it not alluring? 
Can it be successfully resisted with the sportsman’s 
blood leaping in your veins? Along the low-lying 
meadows of the sprawling Platte the tiuffy flag is fad- 
ing, and a rufous tinge is stealing over the stately heads 
of the cattails, and the lance-like leaves of the squaw 
cane; the plumes of the goldenrod are drooping, and 
the heart-shaped leaves of the cottonwood are floating 
down the stream. The sounds that oftenest strike the 
ear are the clamoring of the marshalling crows, the 
chucking of the blackbirds, the bickering of the jays, 
or the answering chatter of the fox squirrel, never tuo 
engrossed in his nut rasping, down on that old butter- 
nut limb there, to indulge in a little habitual scoffing. 
Louder still than these, though not the voice of any of 
nature’s wild things, yet so common at this time of year 
that you so class it, from marshland, wooded valley, 
lake shore and prairie, echoes the crack of the hammer- 
less; now close by and startling, now away off, far 
out of sight, like a puff of the south wind. To one 
idling under October skies, these are sounds that open 
up vistas of stirring pictures with which the whole 
country is moving. Here on the gaudy prairie, where 
the versi-colored grasses and brown sunflower stalks 
mingle, it is a prairie chicken bursting like a gray 
rocket from its shriveling covert, the fluffy feathers 
floating like thistle down behind him; and then again 
it is one of those furry, bob-tailed, long-eared clowns 
of the plains, a jack rabbit, limping off on three legs 
through the purple tangle of frosted bluestem and fox- 
tail, or a belated upland, with long-pointed, down- 
curved wings, frantically turwheetleing and endeavor- 
ing to catch up with the dim ranks of his departed kind. 
Off yonder on the broad level of the tule-hidden marsh, 
you catch but a wisp of whitish smoke in these days ot 
the yitros, and then the faintest report, and a bunch 
of bluewing splash to flight from their sedgy feeding 
beds, or a big, fat mallard, with lagging orange legs, 
reluctantly leaves his natatorium among the smartweed 
and the rice; or a flock of tinkling yellowlegs, travers- 
ing, on slow, flapping sails, the bends and reaches in 
the tules; or a skaiping jack, in his rosewood dress, 
leaping from the flag-shrouded ooze and zigzagging 
away across the sunlit marsh, or mayhap, a lonely bit- 
tern or slovenly mudhen! When it comes from the 
woods, the hurtling wing of Bob White whirs through 
the trenchant air, or it is the leafy crash of a squirrel 
as he leaps from bough to bough, tree to tree, in a 
frantic scramble for that old hollow elm down there, 
or the yelp of a skulking coyote, late slinking home 
after a night’s marauding around the rancher’s abode. 
These are the pictures with which the sportsman’s 
vision in fancy are filled in accompaniment to the 
sounds of October days. 


Omana, Neb. Sanpy Griswo p. 
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Kipling’s “Red Gods. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is assumed tliat, in demurring to L. F. Brown’s 
crushing analysis of Kipling’s “Red Gods” lines, Mr. 
Hardy is not a Kiplomaniac, nor swayed by reason of any 
personal acquaintance or friendship for the Kiplings, who 
once lived in New England, and took several journeys 
into Maine. 

So Mr. Hardy should, on reflection, see that the criti- 
cism is unanswerable, and that a defense of the lines 
after such a demonstration that they are the result of 
ignorance, may run the risk of being ludicrous. 

For convenience the “poetry” is here reproduced: 


“Do you know the blackened timber? 
stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream 
To the click of shod canoe poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know; 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


Do you know that racing 


Any canoeist and camper knows that this is not only 
misdescription, but such entire folderol as to make it 
laughable to real sportsmen. 

ipling speaks ofa log-jam as “raw,” using the word 
as synonymous with unfinished. A log-jam is an aggre- 
gation of tree-trunk sections. No more finished and ex- 
guisitely fashioned creation of nature than.a tree trunk! 
No painter ever even approximated the indescribable fine- 
ness and delicacy of the lines and work on the trunk of a 
tree. As Ruskin says: “Nature has taken wonderful 
pains with its forms, sculpturing it into exquisite variety 
of dint and dimple, rounding or hollowing it into con- 
tours which for fineness no human hand can follow; then 
she colors.it, and its whole substance is full of hidden his- 
tories, concealing wonders of structure which, in all prob- 
ability, are mysteries even to the angels.” Kipling, in 
his blindenss to, and ignorance of, Nature, calls such a 
structure “raw.” Texture of bark, anatomy of muscle 
beneath, reflected lights. in recessed hollows, stains of 
mosses and lichens, and wonderful delicacy of hues—all 
this is “raw.” By similar reasoning the rough board 
sawed from that log, which is raw, should be called fin- 
ished. As well call a steak cut from a quarter of beef 
finished. 

And Kipling calls a log-jam “right-angled.” When one 
side of an angle is perpendicular to the other, it is a right 
angle. And it is:manifest*that no log-jam can be right- 
angled either to itself or the) stream; nor can its logs be 
tight-angled to each other, for the ends point in all direc- 
tions. he pictures of log-jams used by Mr. Hardy 
demonstrate this. : 

The truth is that the words “raw” and “right-angled” 
are cheap, premeditated alliteration which was preferred 
to- accuracy. ‘Thus the intelligent reader gets a painful 
sense of profound on the part of the writer. 


Nothing is left for him but to reject with contempt the 
claim that this sing-song is wonderful knowledge—the 
rare insight of a genius. i 

And of course no log-jam was ever “at the end” of a 
“racing stream.” Kipling states that this is where his 
impossible log-jam is located. 

And Kigling’s “Indian” used “shod” poles. E 

Here is what.a man who has camped and slept unde 
canoes for weeks during half. the summers»of:the last 
forty years says to me on this subject: “The shoe’ of a 
real canoe pole is a hollow tip or socket into which the 
end of the a is inserted to keep the wood from split- 
ting on rocks. But such shoes are exceedingly rare. I 
have never seen one used by an Indian, and only two 
pairs in use—one on the Margaree River in ae Breton, 
and the other at John Connell’s Camps on the Tabusintac 
River in New Brunswick. In each case I was told that 
the metal would slip on rocks, and so the shoe of metal 
was not satisfactory. This you will find to be the view 
of the best Maine guides, and of such British Columbia 
men as Brewster Brothers, of Banff, and the Abriels, of 
Nakusp. I have had three summer outings in a canoe on 
Maine streams, including the trip down the entire St. 
John’s River, and I did not see a single shod canoe-pole ; 
and I do not believe that white guides, much less one of 
Kipling’s ‘Indians’ usé a shod po 

“Canoe-poles, as used by white guides for shoving 
canoes up quick waters, are usually made of maple or 
ash, 12 to 14 feet long, and about an inch in diameter at 
each end, and a little larger in the middle. Over one end 
a few white guides place, not a shoe, but a sleeve about 
three inches long, of copper, and adjusted so that the 
wood of the pole sticks out two or three inches, because 
the wood will ‘hang’ to a rock where any metal shoe 
would slip. And such sleeve (not shoe) does not strike 
the bottom, while the wood does. So the ‘shoe’ (sleeve) 
cannot ‘click,’ even when the pole is used on rocks that 
are not submerged.” 


As for myself, I have yet to see my first shod canoe- 
pole, and I doubt if I ever will see one outside of a 
museum. The genuine Indian certainly does not use 
them. Instead, when he has to pass up rapid water that 
precludes paddling, he selects and cuts a pole from the 
nearest suitable tree, and uses that in its “raw” - state. 
When he reaches quiet water again, overboard goes the 
pole. He would no more think of carrying a canoe-pole 


on a trip than he would think of carrying tent-poles. He 


makes them as the occasion requires. 

Trying to be “versatile” as a professional writer, Kip- 
ling thought it would be fine to pose in print as a canoe- 
ist, angler, and gentleman sportsman who had an “In- 
dian” guide. He knew enough of metre and rhythm to 
get the proper number of feet into his “poetry.” The rest 
is falsehood paraded as truth. He counfounds the well- 
known semi-handspike of the laborer who “drives” logs 
in streams (which is tipped with an iron point or pick, 
and is often used around lumber camps to shove canoes 
up quick water) with the canoe-pole proper of the sports- 
man that he assumes to personify. 

But suppose the canoe-pole that Kipling really did not 
use at his unlocated and imaginative scene that never ex- 
isted (and could not as he describes it) were “shod.” 
The dilemma and falsehood would only be greater. How 
could the shoes, immersed in from two to three feet of 
water, be heard to “click” as they touched the bottom? 
Worse, how could such “clicks” be heard “around the 
bend,” even when they were being used in comparatively 
still water, instead of a “racing stream” that is full of 
turmoil and uproar? More inaccuracy! More offensive 
posturing as a proclaimer of special knowledge! It is 
a pitiful strut worthy only of a very common literary 
hack who is thinking of his audience instead of an out- 
ing which he never took. 

It is intimated by Mr. Hardy that, as Mr. Brown writes 
from Sand Lake in his native Michigan, he cannot know 
conditions in Maine. It is, therefore, proper to state that 
Mr. Brown has spent eleven summer vacations along 
angling waters on the west slopes of the Canadian 
Rockies, and has camped in August above the snow-line, 
sleeping in a bag, in the Yo Ho Canyon region beyond 
Emerald Lake. He has fished in many lakes of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, taken trout from the Campbell River on 
Vancouver Island, been poled up the Peribonca River, 
had a canoe smashed on Rupert’s Stream, knows the 
Margaree in Cape Breton, some of the salmon waters of 
southern Nova Scotia, and has taken trout and salmon 
from several streams in western Newfoundland. Thus 
he has studied canoes and their poles and the “smokiness” 
of a half-dozen tribes of Indians, widely separated, as well 
as along the Manistee and Au Sable. Add that he spent 
three lomg vacations in Maine, and took the canoe trip 
from the headwaters of the St. John’s River down to 
Conners, and that he has studied and written of Nature’s 
aspects for thirty years, and it would seem that he should 
know just a trifle more than Kipling about log-jams and 
canoe-poles. 

Mr. Hardy even says when he was a child, fifty years 
ago, he saw “Indians” so “smoky” and malodorous that 
he could tell with his eyes shut that one was in a room. 
If Kipling chose such a guide he lacked taste. For such 
a “smoky” Indian is very rare. The average Indian is 
never “smoky,” but dark-skinned, tanned. 

Mr. Hardy tells us that he “basks and dreams” in a 
hot sun on his comfortable seat of coarse “shingle’— 
water-worn stones—forming a “bar” from which the 
water has taken the only material of which a bar was 
ever formed, viz., dirt, mud, alluvium. He says that a 
bar is “anything which obstructs.” Then, of course, his 
log-jam is a “bar,” or, better still, so is a mill-dam. And 
he prefers jams of “second-year” logs, stripped of bark. 
His logs “grow” no moss except when in the water; and, 
as they do not there, moss was never on any log. A log 
is “raw” because it is “in its natural state.”’ If a log in 
its natural state is raw, so is a rainbow, cloud, wild- 
flower or star. And he prefers Kipling’s “couch” of 
hemlock, with its sweat and heat under the body of a 
sleeper, and its hardness and acrid odor, to the balsam- 
scented and cool, easy bed of spruce boughs! Further, 
he has seen canoe-poles that were “shod” in Maine (a 
merely .provincial experience); so all over 
everywhere else, all canoe-poles are shod! And these 
shoes, very hammers of “railroad iron,” always “click.” 
Mind, he is defending Kipling’s line stating that they can 
be heard on “racing-‘streams,” and-he.says that these 
small iron tips of his “shod” canoe-poles, as they touch 


Maine and 


the bottom under several feet of water, can be heard 
“hundréds of yards,” “long before the Canoe comes in 
sight,” and “often nearly as far as the human voice can 
be heard.” The writer knows a dozen “racing streams” 
where even the human voice could not be heard fifty 
yards because of the turmoil, uproar, thunder and hiss 
of the water. Kipling never heard “clicks” of “canoe- 
poles” “around the bend” of any “racing stream.” 

this “versatile” writer masking as a gentleman 
sportsman has his “couch” of “new-pulled” hemlock! 
placed so that he lies on it to sleep, it will be “with the 
starlight on our faces.” Balderdash! The real sports- 
man sleeps under his canoe, in a tent, cabin, “shack” or 
“lean-to,” or at least while protected by thick foliage 
above his head, to keep off dews and rain. He likes the 
starlight on his face as he angles at night for big trout, 
or mingled with the light from the camp-fire as he smokes 
with a comrade beside it, or as he sits in the canoe while 
he and his guide return to the camp; but never while 
sleeping on his bed of boughs. 

r. Hardy does not try to answer the charge that Kip- 
ling’s “Red Gods” are pompous tic license gone mad. 
No “gods” of red, white, black, Prussian blue-or chrome 
yellow, or of pepper-and-salt or brindle, “call out” the 
wocdman. But wild Nature does beckon to him. Her 
blue lakes, emerald forests, music of streams, plashing of 
waves on beaches, wondrous saffrons and grays and ten- 
derness and delicacy of purples at dawn, voices of foliage 
and winds, evening twilights, and above all, the mystery 
of her life, are not deities of any hue, much less “Red 
Gods.” They are manifest messages from the only God 
telling us of blessings, beauty and grace of the earth 
made for man’s enjoyment. 

Neither is there any attempt to defend Kipling’s sense- 
less statement that he is “going” to some unlocated “rac- 
ing stream” with “traces,” which are sections of spinning 
tackle that are never used on “racing streams.” Yet Mr. 
Hardy knows of no other such truthful “description.” 

One of the qualities of error is that it can trust to 
some self-styled prophet to proclaim it as a new and won- 
derful discovery of truth. And another quality is that 
when this “truth” is exposed as falsehood, it can further 
trust to some one to defend it. 

R. W. AsHcrort. 

New York, Oct. 9. 


Lewiston, Me., Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just received the issue of Sept. 26 and note the 
“musings” of L. F. Brown, of Sand Lake, Mich., to which 
he gives the sub-title of “Spurious Writings About 
Angling and Nature,” the whole being a furious arraign- 
ment of the poet Kipling for almost every kind and de- 
gree of violation of truth and true poetic duty in his 
verses entitled, “The Feet of the Young Men.” 

He is “astounded” at “so much counterfeit writing 
about sport and nature,” and “mistruth” and “inexact- 
ness” are the mildest of his terms of rebuke of Kipling. 

To me, and I cannot doubt to the majority of the 
readers of his article, the only truthful and enjoyable part 
is the double quartrain which he quotes from the poem. 
But still it seems not well to let such an utterance pass 
without comment. 

Ever since Chaucer wrote of the “Longen to gon on 
pilgrimages,” and probably long before that, ever since 
the feet of young men have turned irresistibly to adventure 
in the wilderness, there have been those to whom Kip- 
ling’s words would have come with ample response and 
answering thrill. I am this moment longing inexpressibly 
to be down in the woods and among the lakes I know so 
well—only a very few hours’ journey from where I am 
at this moment—and to me no words could be more 
deeply stirring than, 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
birch log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the young men’s feet are 
turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight!” 


Who hath heard the 


Then follow the words—to me equally full not only of 
lilt and go, but also of most apt and accurate description 
and truth to nature—but which to Mr. Brown are a 
“splotteration” “surrounding and befouling” the true 
piture: 


“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 
stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream, 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


Now, I will not say there is no finer descriptive 
pe than that, but really, if challenged at the moment, 

could not readily put my finger on anything better. 
It is “right as a trivet,” every word of it, yet not a word 
of it escapes the railing abuse of Mr. Brown. 

He claims to know all about log-jams and canoe-poles, 
not only at “Sand Lake, Michigan,” but in the whole 
“United States” and also in “India, Norway, British Co- 
lumbia and the Maritime Provinces of Canada,” and will 
have it that “no actual log-jam is ‘raw,’ ‘right-angled,’ or 
‘at the end’” of the vista, and that “not one canoe-pole in 
a thousand” is “shod” or “clicks.” He has never heard 
of a sand bar in his life, but deliberately states that “a 
‘bar’ is always a deposit of alluvium earth-sediment 
which has gathered and formed a mud bank or island”! 

After s a statement no sort of statement can be too 
extraordinary, and we need not be surprised at his saying 
that “there never was a ‘bar’ of ‘shingle,’” and if there 
were, “no n would ever dream of reclining on 
such a ha hot, uncomfortable seat as a ‘sun-warmed 


He says there is no “smoky Indian,” evidently suppos- 
ing that Kipling’s tisite epithet refers to the Indian’s 
complexion alone, although i is true of that. 


=a carn to. how any man can write 
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If he has never seen a real “raw. log-jam” he should 
not write about one. A bunch of old tree trunks, water- 
logged and rotting in a cove of some dead water or bayou, 
may be “a wonderful study. of hues—browns,: umbers, 
faint pinks and. purples, dull reds and yellows, silver of 
lichens and green and crimson of mosses,” but it wouldn’t 
be a “raw log-jam” or anything resembling one in the 
very least. , 

If Mr. Brown has never heard the click of a well shod 
canoe-pole, he is no more an authority on the subject of 
canoe-poles than on that of log-jams. 

I am unable to infer from any one of his strictures on 
Kipling’s words that Mr. Brown has any familiarity 
whatever with camp life or experiences in the wilder- 
ness. His assertion that campers do not “sleep on a couch 
of hemlock twigs if they can get spruce boughs” is the 
exact reverse of the facts in the case as I have known 
them. Moreover, the intemperateness of his attack and 
the amazing violence of his diatribe show him to. be 
as unfamiliar with the calm temper of legitimate criti- 
cism as he is with the phenomena which he ventures to 
discuss. I doubt if anything more monstrous ever ap- 
peared in the liberal columns of Forest AND STREAM 
than the characterization of Kipling’s sweet, truthful and 
most poetic lines as “mere fakir vociferation, squawking 
of a brood-goose on addled eggs, self-conscious mounte- 
bank strut and posing, brazen assumption by ignorance 
of real truth, insight and knowledge, bawling claim to 
Nature-photography,” etc., etc. 

And now I wish, Mr. Editor, that you would, if per- 
mitted, reprint the whole pocm, “The Feet of the Young 
Men” (just made available again in a new volume, “The 
Five Nations”), that we may all enjoy it again and realize 
anew the poet’s exquisite accuracy of observation and 
characterization, and the delicacy as well as strength of 
his poetic feeling. The third and fourth double quar- 
trains are wonderful, to those who can judge of them, 
in their contrasted pictures of life in the pile-built villages 
in the bamboo country and of the stalker of Ovis poli 
over Himalayan snows. : 

And it is all done with such vigor, each characteristic 
put before you with one unerring stroke of the brush! 
Mr. Brown has done his readers one service, though un- 
wittingly. He has reminded them again of the one poem 
which perhaps more than any other of its length in the 
English language breathes the true inspiring spirit of 
Forest and Stream. H. AMEs. 

[Copyright restrictions would prevent the publication 
of the poem.—Ep, F. anp S.] 





The Mosquito as Game Protector. 


Tue Frats, Yukon River, Alaska, Aug. 30.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: One of the magazines, a copy of 
which recently fell into my hands, contained an article on 
mosquitoes. The writer of the article appears to be one 
of those who consume none but filtered water and who 
at every gulp wonder how many microbes went down 
with it. That he never slaked his thirst while prone upon 
the bank of a brook, using the rim of his hat for a chalice, 
and that he never in his life’thanked Him who made the 
brook for one sparkling drink, is‘also evident. How else 
could he find in the mosquito nothing but that which 
justifies extermination? Such is not the plan of nature 
even in her smallest works. 

The article I haye in mind closed with the statement : 
“Science has found a use for nearly everything in crea- 
tion, but for what purpose the mosquito has been placed 
on earth science has, up to the present, been unable to 
ascertain.” If that is true, then do I fail to see the use 
of science. To me the very fact that the mosquito is, is 
proof enough that he is here for a good reason. There is 
but one Creator; all things He makes are good. 

Could the scientist who sits in a mosquito-proof cot- 
‘tage in the bogs of the Campagna in the interest of 
science be induced to spend a season in these northern 
swamps, he would undoubtedly find that here the mos- 
quito serves a purpose even more praiseworthy than is 
his occupation in the south of Italy, which appears to be 
the malariaizing of possible Maffiosi. Could the mother 
moose, the wild goose, the duck, the snipe, and other 
fowl be interrogated on the subject of mosquitoes, we 
would probably find that they worship him. : 

I speak from personal observation and experience here 
in the “Flats.” Were it not for the swarms of mosquitoes 
who have guarded this magnificent breeding place of 
moose and all species of waterfowl as well as rabbits, for 
ages, then would we thrill at this late date no more at 
the thought of a hunt in the fall. Down at the mouth 
of the Yukon I have known the natives to give up an 
egg-hunt, saying the mosquitoes were too bad. Each one 
of these hunts, if not spoiled as this was, means thous- 
ands of eggs eaten instead of hatched. Here in the upper 
flats everybody keeps away from the timber and the 
myriads of lakes from the beginning of June until the 
latter end of August; camping is possible only in the hills 
or on the sandbars in the river. The wolves, wolverines, 
foxes, lynx, and marten, all lovers of raw eggs, and 
chief of them all the black bear, betake themselves to the 
mountains, and thus the cradle of the things that make a 
hunter’s life worth living remains undisturbed—thanks to 
the mosquito. Wm. YANERT. 





Alligator and Dog. 


St. AucusTINE, Sept. 13—L. O. Davis, who lives on 
the Pacetti Place, a short distance from St. Augustine, 
lost a valuable dog yesterday in a very peculiar way. 
While sitting on his porch he heard the dog howl, and, 
taking his gun, ran toward Von Balsam Branch, from 
whence came the sound. Reaching the bank, Mr. Davis 
saw his dog in the jaws of a large alligator. The saurian 
was backing toward the branch, when Mr. Davis sent the 
contents of his gun into the alligator’s head, killing it in- 
stantly. He then went forward to rescue his dog, but 
found it dead, the jaws of the alligator having crushed 
the life out of it. He could not even “prize” the jaws 
open with a stick. ? 

PT he alligator measured 7 feet 4 inches. Mr. Davis 
has lived in the neighborhood for some time, and had no 
idea such a monster had its home so near. As Mr. Davis’s 
children have been in the habit of playing around the 
branch, it is probable that they hada narrow escape. The 
alligator was evidently hungry, and, fortunately, chose 
the dog.instead of the Davis children.—Florida Citizen. 


— Aatuyal FHistory. 
——= 
North Carolina Wild Horses. 


NorTHING on the Atlantic Coast is more replete with 
curious features than the “penning” of the wild ponies 
in North Carolina. These animals, the descendants of 
the “little Barbary horses” which far-seeing Sir Walter 
Raleigh sent with his expedition to Roanoke Island in 
August, 1583-4, have their home only on the long and 


- Narrow sand-bank which divides the sea from the body 


of salt water known as Core Sound, the latter forming 
part of the long chain of “sounds” of various sizes 
which so mark the eastern portion of North Carolina. 

Core “Banks,” as this strip of land is known, is 
about sixty miles in length, extending from Old Top- 
sail Inlet at Beaufort, to Ocracoke Inlet at Ocracoke. 
Along this stretch ot mingled sea and beach, sand 
dunes, forests and marshes, are some 3.500 ponies, 
hardy little fellows, weighing on an average 750 to 800 
pounds. 


_ There are several “pens,” really corrals; these hav- 
ing names, such as the Diamond, Jack’s Island, Hunt- 
ing Quarter, and Middle. The writer attended two of 
these “pennings.” One at the Hunting Quarter pen 
and the other at the Middle. There was a fleet of no 
less than sixty-seven sailboats of all sizes on the way 
to the Middle pen. The scene near the pen was vividly 
picturesque, and needed only cocoanut palms to make 
it tropical. There were the grass-thatched huts of 
the “crabbers,” who search in the earliest spring for 
the toothsome softshell crab, while the vegetation, 
yeopon, dwarf live oaks, fan palmetto, pellitory and 
dwarf pines, added to the oddness. A slue or creek 
made close to the pen, and up this smaller boats went, 
persons from the larger ones wading to them or being 
carried on the backs of the sturdy boatmen. There 
was much merriment as all hands made for the pen, the 


* time being then nearly noon. 


Since dawn two gangs of men had been at work driving 
the ponies; one from the north, and the other from the 
south end of the long stretch of banks. Each gang of 
about thirty had fifteen miles to go, and the driving of 
the ponies out of that wild waste of scrub growth, 
marsh and sea shore was no easy task. One of these 
“drives” is known as the Northern Drive, the other 
as the Southern Drive. The men from the north made 
their drive fire, and here came the ponies, 200 in num- 
ber, in a wild charge, being headed off by a long line 
of perhaps a hundred men, who prevented them from 
going southward. 

Everything was strange, from the first view as the 
ponies, looking like a long line of cavalry in skirmish- 
ing order, appeared in the distance and came up on 
the run, with the penners or beaters in thé rear. At 
that distance it was difficult indeed to tell land from 
water, and ponies and men appeared to be running on 
air. The line of beaters, all on foot, swept up ceaselessly 
but noiselessly, and the ponies, seeing their way south- 
ward tocked by the long line of men at right angles 
across the beach, dashed in a wild charge into the pen, 
a structure built of all sorts of driftwood, and some 
eighty feet square, with a large opening. On the in- 
stant that the ponies entered the pen, they packed 
themselves in a dense mass. Their faces were a study, 
many of them being as wild as a prehistoric horse 
ever had. They next rushed baekward and forward, 
then ’round and ’round; in this frantic movement all 
joined, no matter whether the tiny colt or the veteran 
who had figured in many such scenes. First, the sea 
of pony faces turned one way, then the other; with lit- 
tle wild eyes and penthouse of hair hanging far over 
the forehead, the hair on the bodies of many being so 
rough as to make them look like alapacas or llamas. 
The manes of many were as long as the tails. The 
prevailing color was dun, but there were dashes of yel- 
low, and one was almost black. 

Strapping men plunged into this mass of struggling 
and quivering flesh, and first snatched out the little 
colts to save the latter from being crushed to death. 
Desperate indeed was the scramble, as they sought to 
seize the larger ponies. Those pursued sought refuge 
in the thickest of the press, which literally became 
a dangerous crush, and it appeared that rib-cracking 
must be a certainty, yet strange to say, neither pur- 
suers nor pursued were in this case hurt. A veteran 
looker-on said that there were accidents at times, and 
that he knew cases where men had been killed in the 
pen. 

All the beaters and other participants were fisher- 
men, and their costumes made a picture in themselves; 
red shirts and blue shirts, high rubber boots, rubber 
hats, with an occasional palmetto hat of great size. 
Some went into the ruck wearing only a shirt and 
trousers, risking their bare feet amid that wild tramp- 
ling of hoofs. There was an all-pervading odor of 
wild animals mingled with a milky smell and the salty 
tang of the sea air. Above everything rose the roar 
made by the incessant trampling of the ponies’ hoofs. 
A giant negro, known near and far along the coast 
as Big Bart, dashed into the pen and seized a furious 
stallion. Bart is the most expert “seizer” cn the 
banks, where there are only one or two negroes, and 
there was a rush of the white spectators to see his 
work. With his hands he caught the stallion by the 
nose and strained every muscle to hold him. Four or 
five times the animal broke away, while Bart renewed 
his efforts. It finally required eight men to help 
Bart hold the powerful stallion, after the big negro had 
gotten a secure grip on the animal’s nose, and had 
nearly cut off his wind by pressure above the nostrils. 
The rough rope halter with the double hitch, which 
is alone used at the pens, was put on the stallion 
after a ten-minute contest, and then three or four’men 
led the creature out of the pen. : 

Incidents happened like flashes, amon these being 
fights by stallions, which reared up an fought wit 
forefeet and teeth, and then lashed out with heels, 
hammering with resounding blows the sides of any 
animals in range, which yet seemed unhurt, so great 


is their toughness. There was no lassoing during the 
penning; only the bare hands being used, it being a 
matter of special pride to thus take the ponies. So 
they have been taken, the records show, since 1713, 
when the register of brands begins. But these ponies 
were in use long before that date. The colts which 
follow the mares are all the property of the owners of 
such mares, the latter being branded; but the mother- 
less colts—that is, the ones which do not follow any 
mares—are “mavericks,” and become the property of 
the beaters or penners as a reward for the extremely 
arduous work the latter do in making the long drives. 
‘ihe tiny colts are first branded, and then the larger 
ones, while the penners brand their mavericks or 
“motherless colts,” as they always term them. After 
the desired animals have been picked out and roped, 
the lttle boys were allowed to enter the pen and show 
their skill and prowess in seizing the yearling colts, 
their elders looking on approvingly. It was noticeable 
that the talk was all low, and that there was but one 
bursts of applause. These coast people are a quiet 
sort, and chary of speech; really almost Quaker-like. 

ihere was a steady driving of bargains ior ponies. 
Prices generally ranged from $25 to $50. These shaggy 
l.ttle animals, taken from the bank, broken, cared for 
and given other food, quickly become glossy, lose 
their wild Jook, and are highly valued. ‘The older stal- 
lions are always smoother of skin and darker, and not 
nearly so wild-eyed as the other ponies. None of these 
animals in their wild state ever cat anything save 
marsh grass and leaves of plants and trees, and so the 
ponies really have to be taught to eat the food given 
other horses. This is done by putting them in a stable 
beside a horse. The experiment of increasing the size 
ot these ponies while in a wild state by placing horses 
on the banks has been tried, but failed, as the pony 
Stallions invariably surround and kill the horses, which 
they regard as intruders. 


After all the ponies secured. by the northern drive 
had been picked over, those remaining, including the 
mares, which are never sold, were turned loose. Out 
of the wide gate of the pen they fled, but stopped 
when a few hundred yards away and began cating, the 
little colts, freshly branded, joiming their dams. ‘he 
drive of the ponies from the southward was next com- 
pleted, and there was another stirring sight as the 
animals came up in a long-extended line. About a 
score of them suddenly executed a flank movement by 
dashing out into the shallow waters of the sound and 
making a wide circle around the line of beaters, re- 
turned to their wild home. The thunder of their hoofs 
and the showers of shining spray which they beat up in 
the shallow water made a striking spectacle, as they 
made their headlong dash for liberty, and in but a few 
minutes they had reached the sky line. Ihe remainder 
of the ponies were with ease driven into the pen. ‘he 
bottom of the latter was covered with rainwater to the 
depth of a couple of inches, and this had quickly be- 
come black mud. The ponies’ feet threw out this mud 
in great splashes on the faces and bodies of the work- 
ers and the spectators, but nobody minded it in the 
least. The hoofs of some of the ponies, which are 
never shod, were a foot or more in length. ‘This was 
generally the case with the older mares. Some of the 
latter were said to be Over twenty years of age. The 
total number of ponies in the pen was 412. 

The ponies which had been sold were, after more or 
less struggling, led down through the high marsh 
grass to the shore of the sound and were hoisted into 
the larger boats. The more modern of the boatmen 
hoisted them in with slings, while others let down a 
panel in the side of the boat and literally dragged the 
beasts in, this being the old-fashioned and really bar- 
barous method. The ponies, which struggled in the 
water and in the air, appeared to be quite at home in 
the boats, which soon hoisted sails and went careering 
away with them. When the mainland was reached the 
buyers took their ponies out and led them away to be 
broken, civilized and trained to eat grain and other 
food utterly strange to them. ‘The ponies on the 
banks are as wild as the rabbits, which likewise abound 
there, and they have much instinct, this teaching them 
to get water by pawing holes in the sand not far from 
the shore, in which it rises, being filtered by the sand, 
and they know how to swim fearlessly and far in water 
reasonably still, and also which are the shallow places 
in which they can walk, and save the trouble of swim- 
ming. Thus in times of storm they sometimes walk 
and swim to the mainland, three or four miles from 
their home, this movement being before the elemental 
outbreak. But at other times instinct appears to some- 
what fail them, and though they must have premoni- 
tion of impending storms, they yet occasionally are 
caught by phenomenally high tides, which sweep over 
spots on which they had in previous times found safety. 
The water rises to their knees, to their bodies, to their 
eyes, and they then become terror-stricken, and are 
drowned as, huddled in a mass, they kick and plunge. 
rhus in August, 1899, in a notable storm, 400 were 
drowned on knolls which had before been places of 
safe refuge. The ponies could have gone to other even 
higher places, which the water never covers. 

These ponies, as’ has been clearly proved, were 
brought over by the first English colonists to America, 
and, as stated, came from the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, they being then thought to be hardier than the 
English horses. There are in western North Carolina 
other ponies, commonly known as Indian ponies, which 
are of Spanish origin, and which are of entirely differ- 
ent appearance. These ponies are in many cases spotted, 
this being never the case with the banker ponies. 
They are under the medium size, plump and graceful. 
They are so gentle at all times that they are at home 
in the yards or even the houses of their owners in the 
Cherokee reservation in Jackson and Swain counties. 
They are in fact pets from birth, and the Indians have 
always disliked to sell them. They are becoming very 
scarce now. Frep A. OLps. 





If you want to be posted as to the constant changes, 
and have the latest and correct edition of the Game Laws 
in Brief, you should subscribe for it. Price $1 per year. 
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The Pennsylvania Elk. 


{From the Mammals of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. By 
Samuel N. Rhoads. Concluded from page 276.] 


The following notes by my valued correspondent, 


Mr. E. O. Austin, of Potter county, Pa., regarding the 
habits of the wapiti in that county are of much interest. 
Under date of March 4, 1901, he writes: “I settled at 
my present residence, now in the borough of Austin, 
in 1856, then a perfect wilderness. When. I came into 
this region, a young man, I could not be surfeited 
with the stories told by old settlers and hunters as to 
what they had seen. On the First Fork of.the Sinne- 
mahoning, near Prouty Run [Potter county], was the 
‘Great Elk Lick’ of this region. About. .1835 or 1836 
the first settlers came mto this region. The elk, with 
other wild creatures, then reigned here in their glory. 
Clifford Haskins, Charles ,Wykoff, the Jordans and 
John Glasspy, with others, were among the prominent 
men of the time. They were all settled within three 
or four miles of this lick. They all told me that they 
would go to the elk-lick to get a deer as often as they 
wanted one in the summer time. - Here, sometimes, 50 
or more could be seen at a time, with the fawns playing 
around like young lambs. Clifford Haskins said he 
went there once to get a deer, when he saw several elk 
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not far from some rocky ridge or large rock, accessible 
to the elk. The dog attacks him with a great noise, 
and -not much else, The beast runs for a rock as the 


best fort of defense from: the attack. While his atten-- 


tion is absorbed by. the antics of the little dog, it is 
easy prey to put a rope over his horn with a long 
pole, or by throwing it noosed, and with two ropes 
on his horns and two strong men, wide apart, to hold 
him, he soon becomes tired and docile enough to be 
led out and home. This was hot an unfrequent occur- 
rence in those times.” 

The following article was published in the New York 

Times and reproduced in the Pittsburg Post of April 
19, 1896: 
‘When I started in to amuse and profit myself by fol- 
lowing the chase in northern Pennsylvania,” said Colo- 
nel Parker, of Gardeau, Pa., “elks were running in these 
woods in herds. I have killed elk a-plenty in the 
Rocky Mountain country and other regions since, but 
I never ran across any that were as big as those of old- 
time Pennsylvania elk. I have killed elk on the Sinne- 
mahoning and Pine creek waters, and down on the 
Clarion River and West Branch, that were as big as 
horses. A. 1,000-pound elk was nothing uncommon in 
that country, and I killed one once that weighed 1,200 
pounds. These were bulls. The cows would weigh 
anywhere from 600 to 800 pounds. 


———$_—  L 
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Pine Creek country [Potter county]. She and the bull 
and calf had been discovered some time before Sterling 
Devins ran across the cow, by Leroy Lyman, on 
Tomer’s Run, near the Ole Bull settlement [Abbot 
township]. Lyman got a shot at the bull, but the whole 
three escaped. The same party of hunters that cap- 
tured the cow killed the bull afterward in the woods 
on Kettle creek. The calf the dogs ran into Stowell’s 
mill pond, and there it was killed. on 
“A set of elk antlers of five feet spread and. weighing 
from forty to fifty pounds, was not an infrequent tro- 
phy. George Rae, who was one of the great hunters . 
of northern Pennsylvania in his day—and he is one of 
the greatest in the Rocky Mountains, even to this day, 
in spite of his eighty-five years—lived along the Alle- 
gheny at Portville. He had in his house and in his 
barn, the walls almost covered with the antlers of elk 
he had killed, on the peak of his roof, at one end, being 
one that measured nearly six feet between the extremi- 
ties. When George moved West forty years ago he 
left the horns on the buildings, and only a few years 
ago many of them were still there, as reminders of 
what game once roamed our woods. io 
“It required more skill to hunt the elk than it did 
to trail the deer, as they were much more cautious and 
alert. For all that, an elk, when started from his bed, 
did not instantly dash away, like the deer, but invari- 





in the lick and more in the clearing around it. It be- 
ing the first time he had seen elk there, he gazed in 
wonder, when more came in, until 40 or 50 had congre- 


gated. He watched their grim play for some time and 
then shot one. The rest started back, then stamped 
around their fallen comrade, gazing in a bewildered 
way, and stampeded with the noise of thunder when 


Haskins approached. Aunt Eleanor Wyckoff lived a 
mile and a half from Elk Lick. She told me she 
thought her brother, Mr. Jordan, was telling one of his 
big yarns when he told her of a similar view of elks, 
but one day after, when the men found they were 
around again, she went with her husband to see them. 
She said, ‘First some came, then more, until the clear- 
ing seemed full of them and the men said there were 
about 50 there.’ Regarding the clearing above men- 
tioned—where the elk frequented a big lick, they rubbed 
their horns against the trees, sometimes in play or to 
rub off the velvet or skin from the new horns. This 
process soon kills all the trees, except some big old 
ones, so that a clearing of 2, 3 or 4 acres is made 
around the lick. A few thorn trees [Crategus]. come 
up on it, which grow so low and stout as to defy them, 
when it is called a ‘thorn bottom.’ The elk are gre- 
garious, living in small herds if unmolested, likely in 
iamilies, but they congregate at the licks in summer 
in considerable herds. ; 

“I have no account of their ‘yarding’ in this county. 
Their food in summer was nettles [Laportia], elk or 
cow cabbage, elk grass (a wide-bladed bunch-grass 
common to the woods), and the tender growing twigs 
of most deciduous trees; and in the winter this elk 
grass, which keeps green all winter, the edible brake 
or cow brake [Pteris aquilina] or fern, and browse of 
deciduous trees. They migrate in families from sec- 
tion to section of the country, much like deer, but 
farther away. 

“John Glasspy told me of taking a contract to catch 
elk alive for some fancier. They find and single out 
their elk, when two men ‘with a small dog, and each 
a.coil of rope and well-filled knafsack of grub, start 
on the chase, and a long chase it is. But after three 
or four days. the creature halts to see what is follow- 
ing him. Then they let loose the little dog. The elk 
seems to wonder if he has been frightened-by that little 
whiffet. The men have chosen their time and place. 


ALLEGHENIAN WAPITI OR ELK (Cervus canadensis). 


From Audubon's Painting of Living Pennsylvania specimens. 
& ) 


“The Pennsylvania elk’s eyes were small, but sparkled 
like jewels. I have often seen a score or more pairs 
of these bright eyes shining in the dark recesses of 
the pine forest, when the shadows might have other- 
wise obscured the presence there of the owners of 
those telltale orbs. An infuriated bull elk’s eye was 
about as fearful a thing to look at as anything well 
imaginable, but so quickly changeable was the nature of 
these huge beasts that two hours after having captured 
with ropes, one that had, from the vantage ground of 
his rock, gored and trampled the life out of a half 
dozen of dogs, and wellnigh overcome the attacking 
hunters, submitted to being harnessed to an improvised 
sled and unresistingly hauled a load of venison upon it 
six miles through the woods to my cabin, and took its 
place among the cattle with as docile an air as if it 
had been born and brought up among them. 

“The elk that Sterling Devins had mistaken for a 
mule, he and Ezra Prichard followed All the next day, 
but fost its trail. Same Pine Creek hunters got on its 
trail, drove it to its,rock and roped it. When Devins 
and Prichard got back at night they found the Pine 
Creek hunters there and the elk in the barn eating hay 
and entirely at home. That elk had quite an interesting 
subsequent history. Ezra Prichard had, previous to the 
capture Of this one, secured a pair of elks, broke them, 
and for a long-time drove them to farm work like a 
yoke of oxen. Sterling Devins was eager for a yoke 
of elk, and he offered the Pine Creek hunters $100 
for the one they had captured. They refused the offer, 
but afterwards got into a dispute about its ownership, 
and it was sold to Bill Stowell and John Sloanmaker, 
of Jersey Shore. These men took the elk about the 
country, exhibiting it, and made quite a sum of money. 
Next fall, although the elk was a cow, it became very 
ugly and attacked its keeper, nearly killing him before 
he could get away. No one could go near her, and her 
owners ordered her shot. The carcass was bought by 
a man who had a fine pair of elk horns. He was a 
skilled taxidermist, and he managed to fasten the horns 
to the head of the cow elk in such a manner that no 
one was ever able to tell that they hadn’t grown there. 
This made of the head an apparently magnificent head 
of a bull elk, and it was purchased for. $100 on that be- 
liet, by a future gowernor of Pennsylvania. 

“That cow elk was one of the last family of elk in the 


‘ 


ably leoked to see what had aroused him. Then, if 
he thought the cause boded him no good, away he 
went, not leaping over the brush, like the deer, but, 
with his head thrown back, and his great horns almost 
covering his body, plunging through the thickets, his. 
big hoofs clattering together like castanets as he went. 
The elk did not go at a galloping gait, but traveled at 
a swinging trot that carried him along at amaging: 
speed. He never stopped until he had crossed water,, 
when his instinct seemed to tell him that the scent of 
his trail was broken before the pursuing dogs. 

“At the rutting season the elk, both male and female, 
were fearless and fierce, and it behooved the hunter to 
be watchful. An elk surprised at this season did not 
wait for any overt act on the part of an enemy, but 
was mstantly aggressive. One blow from an elk’s foot 
would kill a wolf or a dog, and I have more than once 
been forced to elude an elk by running around trees, 
jumping from one to another before the bulky beast, 
unable to make the turns quick enough, could recover 
himself and follow me too closely to prevent it, thus 
making my way by degrees to a safe refuge. I was. 
once treed by a bull elk not half a mile from home and. 
kept there from noon until night began to fall. I 
haven't the least doubt but he would have kept me there: 
all night if another bull hadn’t bugled a challenge from 
a neighboring hill and my bull hurried away in answer 
to it. 

“The whistle of the bull elk, as the hunters call it, 
wasn’t a whistle, although there were changes in it. 
that gave it something of a flute-like sound. The 
sound was more like the notes of a bugle. In making 
it the bull threw back his head, swelled his throat and 
neck to enormous size, and with that as a bellows he 
blew from his open mouth the sound that made at once 
his challenge or call for a mate. The sound was far- 
reaching, and heard at a distance was weird and un- 
canny, yet not unmusical. Nearby, it was rasping 
and harsh, with the whistling notes prominent. 

“The Pennsylvania elk was never much scattered. 
When I first came to the Sinnemahoning country, near- 
ly seventy years ago, the salt marsh that lay in the 
wilderness where my residence now is [Gardeau, in 
the extreme southeast corner of McKean county, -al- 
most on Potter county line], was trampled over 
herds of elk and deer that came there to lick the 
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from the grounds as if a drove of cattle had been there. 
I have seen seventy-five elk huddled, at that marsh. 
That was the ‘Big Elk Lick’ of legend which the reser- 
vation [Cornplanter] Indians had often talked to me 
about when I lived in a county, New York, 
as a boy, and it was to find that lick that my father 
and I, following the rather indefinite directions of one 
Johnnyhocks, an old Shongo Indian, entered the Penn- 
sylvania. wilderness in 1826. The marsh is now the 
site of a big hotel, it having been found that the depth 
of the swatip concealed waters [Parker’s Springs] of 
tare medical value. 

“To follow an elk forty miles before running it down 
was considered nothing remarkable. I have done it 
many a time. Leroy Lyman, Jack Lyman and A. H. 
Goodsell once started on an elk hunt from Roulette, 
Potter county, struck the trail at the head of West 
creek in McKean county, thirty miles from Roulette, 
followed it through Elk, Clarion and Clearfield coun- 
ties, and finally drove it to its rock eighty or ninety 
miles from where the trail was first struck. They had 
followed the elk many days, and finally the quarry was 
found, an enormous bull with a spread of horns like 
a young maple tree. The horns were the only trophy 
that the hunters got from the long and tedious chase 
[meat being unfit to eat], and that trophy was well 
worth it. It was the largest and next to the finest pair 
of antlers ever carried by an elk in the Pennsylvania 
forests, so far as there is any record. 

“There are scattered through the woods, generally 
high on the hills, from the Allegheny River down to 
the West Branch and Clarion River, huge rocks, some 
detached boulders and other projections of ledges. 
These are known as elk rocks, and every one of them 
has been, in its day, the last resort of some elk, when 
it had in vain sought to throw the hunter and hound 
from the trail to make its stand at one of these rocks. 
Mounting it, and facing its foes, it fiercely fought off 
the assaults of the dogs by blows of his fore feet or 
tremendous kicks from its hind feet, until the hunter 
came up and ended the fight with his rifle. It would 
be strange if one or more of the dogs were not 
stretched dead at the foot of the rock by the time the 
hunter arrived on the scene. I have more than once 
found dead wolves lying about one of these elk rocks, 
telling mutely, but eloquently, the tragic story of the 
pursuit of the elk by the wolves, his coming to bay on 
the rock, the battle and the elk’s victory. The elk was 
not always victor, though, in such battles with wolves, 
and I have frequently found the stripped skeleton of 
one lying among the skeletons of wolves he had killed 
before being himself vanquished by their savage and 
hungry fellows. 

“In the winter time the elks would gather in large 
herds and their range would be exceedingly limited. 
Sometimes they would migrate to other regions, and 
would not be seen for months in their haunts, but sud- 
denly they would return and be as plentiful as ever. 
They had their regular paths or runways, through the 
woods, and these invariably led to salt licks, of which 
there were many natural ones in northern Pennsyl- 
vania. One of the most frequented of these elk paths 
started in a dettse forest, where the town of Ridgway, 
the county seat of Elk county, now stands, led to the 
great lick on the Sinnemahoning portage, and thence 
through the forest to another big lick, which to-day is 
covered by Washington Park, in the city of Bradford 
{McKean county]. I have followed that elk path its 
whole lengih, when the only sign of civilization was 
now and then a hunter’s cabin, from the headwaters 
of the Clarion River to the Allegheny, in McKean 
county. Hundreds of elk were killed annually at the 
licks or while traveling to and from them, along their 
well-marked runways. 

“The biggest set of elk antlers ever captured in the 
Pennsylvania woods was secured in the Kettle Creek 
country by Major Isaae Lyman, Philip Tome, George 
Ayres, L. D. Spoffard and William Wattles. Philip 
Tome was a great hunter, and the famous interpreter 
for Cornplanter and Blacksnake, the great Indian 
chiefs. He came over from Warren county to help 
Major Lyman capture an elk alive, and the party 
started in on the first snow, with plenty of ropes and 
things. They camped, but the elk were in such big 
herds that they couldn’t get a chance at a single bull 
for more than a week. Then they got the biggest one 
they ever saw and gave chase to him. They started 
him from his bed on Yocum hill. The dogs took him 
down Little Kettle creek to Big Kettle, and up that 
two or three miles. There the elk came to bay on a 
rock. He kept the dogs at a distance until the hunters 
came up, when he left the rock and started away again. 
Tome, knowing the nature of elk, said that all they had 
to do was to wait and the elk would return to the 
rock. They dropped poles and fitted up nooses. They 
waited nearly half a day, and then they heard the bull 
coming, crashing through the woods, down the moun- 
tain sides, the dogs in full cry. He mounted his rock 
again. The hunters he did not seem to mind, but the 
dogs he fought fiercely. While he was doing that the 
hunters got the nooses over his immense horns and 
anchored him to surrounding trees. They got the elk 
alive to the Allegheny River, and floated him on a raft 
to Olean Point. From there they traveled with him 
through New York State to Albany, exhibiting him 
with much profit, and at Albany he was sold for $500. 
That elk stood sixteen hands high and had antlers 
six feet long, and eleven points on each side, the usual 
number of points being nine on a side. 

'“The last elk in Pennsylvania is supposed to have been 
killed in the winter of 1867, by an Indian named Jim 
Jacobs, from the Cattaraugus Reservation. Jacobs 
followed the elk from Flagg Swamp, in Elk county, to 
the wilds of Clarion county, through a hard snow- 
storm, where it came to bay on a rock, and the Indian 
shot it. It was a bull elk and none had been seen or 
heard in the region for several years before that.” 

I wrote Mr. E. O. Austin, of Austin, Potter county; 
distant seven miles from Gardeau, as to his view of the 
narrative of Capt. Parker above quoted. He writes’ me 
that he knew Parker, Lyman, Pritchard, and others 
named, nearly all of whom, including Parker, are now 
dead. Sterling Devins still lives in 1 ‘township, 
Potter county. They all told substantially the same 


stories of elk habits as-given by. Parker, who_was an 


‘old veteran, not only in age, and hunting exploits, but 


in his latter days as a story teller. Mr. Austin writes: 
“What Col. Parker says of the habits of elk and other 
wild animals is very correct, but he was in the habit 
of making a good story of his exploits.” A failing, I 
might add, which is common to so many “great, old 
men,” that the world knows how to make allowance 
for it—Rhoads, 1902. 


Grouse Self Killings. 


Ripeway, Pa., Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
rather singular action on the part of grouse in Potter 
county was called to my attention on a visit to 
Coudersport, Pa., county seat of that county, last week. 

Four years ago a new brick building was erected on 
the main street of the town on the west side. The 
building has two stories in it, with large plate glass 
fronts on one side. The first year the glass was put 
in, in the fall, a grouse was picked up dead inside the 
store, having gone through the glass in full flight in 
the morning. 

The glass was renewed, and the next year another 
grouse went through it. The window was patched up, 
and last fall another unfortunate grouse went through 
the patched up window. Tired of buying plate glass 
windows for the birds to break, the owner had a wire 
screen put over the upper half, and this season recently 
a dead grouse was picked up on the street, having 
been killed by flying into the screen. 

The only explanation of this is offered in this way. 
The east side of the street, opposite the store, has 
large shade trees, and if the sun is shining in the morn- 
ing the trees are reflected in the glass, which deceives 
the birds into believing they are about to fly through 
trees in place of plate glass. E. H. KNISKERN; 

[The case cited is very interesting, but not unex- 
ampled, especially at this time of the year. All sports- 
men know that during the middle fall—and especially 
during the month of October—grouse, and also quail, 
wander about and are frequently found in situations 
which seem absolutely unsuited for them. We have 
seen ruffed grouse in the branches of the trees on the 





‘main street of a New England village, and very recent- 


ly Mr. Emerson Carney has called attention. to a flock 
of quail in town. Moreover, during late September and 
October, it is not at all uncommon for ruffed grouse 
to kill themselves by flying: against houses, and in at 
least one case that came under our own observation, 
a grouse flew against a window and was killed. 
At two houses on a single farm in Connecticut, three 
grouse have been killed in this way within the last 
twenty-five years. In two of the cases, the birds flew 
against the side of a red brick house; in the other, the 
house was wooden and painted a light color. These cases 
of self-killings undoubtedly have some relation to the 
wandering spirit which seems to’attack the grouse at 
this season of the year, and there are many sportsmen 
who declare that at this time grouse are foolish or 
crazy.. The case cited by our correspondent may pos- 
sibly ‘be explained as he suggests, by the reflection 
from the glass. At all events, the case is an interesting 
one, and we should be glad to hear of its parallel, if 
one exists. Since these lines were written a case has 
come to our notice of a grouse flying against a light 
wire netting topping a fence about a poultry yard. The 
bird was found dead near the fence.] 





Forestry at St. Louis. 


THE United States Government, contrary to all prece- 
dent, will participate in a competitve exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. Uncle Sam will have for his 
rival the German Empire. Which nation’s methods of 
forest management is best and most practical is the prob- 
lem te be solved by actual demonsiration. 

Two tracts of land, already partially covered with trees, 
and each about five acres in extent, have been assigned to 
the United’ States and German Governments as the 
laboratory, for their tests. The two lie side by side, so 
that the yisitor may walk through what the Americans 
call an “arboritum” and observe all American methods 
of forestry, and then step across into what the German 
designates as a “forest garden” and learn the German 
method. 

No trees will be cut from either tract. Rather trans- 
planting will be resorted to, and when the Exposition 
opens miniature forests, perfect’ in every detail, with 
narrow gravel walks winding in and out, may be seen. 
Every tree that thrives in’ the latitude of St. Louis will 
be represented and the specimen can be easily designated. 
Attached to each tree will be an aluminum label on which 
will be stamped the botanical and common names. 

In one respect the exhibits will be the same. Each 
display will embrace practically the same number of trees 
and they will be practically of the same varieties. Here 
all similarity ceases. The treatment will accord with the 
practices in vogue in the respectice countries. In the 
American atboritum the trees will be planted, trained, 
and pruned and treated according to the American idea. 
In the German forest garden will be reproduced, in the 
miniature, the effects that obtain in the forests of the 
Fatherland, and the story of how the wonderful forests 
of that wonderful country have been preserved through 
ages, and renewed from time to time, will be told by 
practical demonstrations. 

The exhibits will be in charge of the most expert for- 
esters to be found in the two countries. Interest will not 
center in thé exhibits merely because they represent all 
that is best' in the forestry of both countries, but because 
of the practical demonstrations and tests that will be 
made every day of the Exposition. Trees will be trans- 
planted and the most approved apparatus for this work 
will be shown in actual operation. Trees will be pruned 
and trained, and all of the implements used will be a part 
of the exhibit. Trees willbe inoculated with disease, 
and when the disease is fully developed the most,'ap- 


proved ‘treatment will be accorded the affected frees. - 


Carefiil data will be kept on all such experiments, and the 
results will be made known, together with a full descrip- 
tion of the treatment, in order that the preservation 
of the forests may be accomplished, 


Forests probably have more deadly foes in the insect 
world than they have in the ax of the woodman, and far 
more difficult to circumvent. This will afford an exhibit 
of exceptional interest. Collections of the insect enemies 
to trees will be gathered and kept carefully isolated. On 
occasions best adapted to experiments that will reveal 
all of the effects of the destroying powers of the insect, 
and the efficacy of the treatment to be given, the insects 
will be released and permitted to attack the trees. Then 
sprays, washes, and other treatments will be resorted to. 
Some valuable experiment will be made every day, and 
full details may-be had of the processes and results. 


“Of the Kind Known as the Squirrel Hawk.” 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I was just a bit amused on reading C. G. B.’s contribu- 
tion in last week’s issue relative to “Duck Shooting Ex- 
traordinary” taken from the New York Sun. 

From yesterday’s issue (Sunday, Oct. 11), of the Bos- 
ton Globe I cut the inclosed paragraph, also taken from 
the New York Sun: ' 


The park authorities have been at a loss to account for the num- 
ber of dead squirrels in Central Park lately. Yesterday afternoon 
Keeper Billy Snyder was near the sheepfold when a number of 
nurses came up to him and said that a “big eagle” had been 
flying around and alighting near the children, as though it meant 
to carry them off. 

Snyder got a shotgun and pretty soon discovered the “big 
eagle.” It proved to be a hawk of enormous size. When Snyder 
found pi he was perched on the top of a tree eating a gray 
squirrel. 

Snyder filled his gun with buckshot, and at the first shot 
brought down Mr. Hawk. The bird, Snyder says, weighed 50 
pounds, and was of the kind known as the squirrel hawk. It is 
believed that he had flown ovet from the woods in New Jersey. 
— said he would have him stuffed as a trophy.—New York. 

un. 


If you think it worth the space, will you kindly repro- 
duce it, to the end that sportsmen and naturalists ‘may 
know that there are some pretty large hawks abroad out- 
side of Wall street. J. W. B. 

[A typographica] error or a reporter’s imagination is 


responsible for the story. No North American bird 
weighs 50 pounds.] ~ 
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The Game Laws in Brief 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada, It tells everything and gives it correctly. 


See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


American Game Birds. 


1.— Woodcock Shooting. 

Or all the kinds of shooting of field and forest, the 
sport of woodcock shooting holds the warmest place 
in the hearts of its devotees. The woodcock shooter 
is an enthusiast of enthusiasts. He may take a keen 
pleasure in bringing other game birds to bag, but when 
woodcock shooting is under consideration comparison 
ceases. And indeed this sport possesses many fascinat- 
ing features peculiar to itself. First of all, it can at 
best be indulged in but in very small quantities. There 
is but little of it when compared to the abundance of 
other kinds of shooting, for the woodcock is compara- 
tively a rare bird, and its season is a short one, there- 
fore the keen edge of enjoyment of woodcock shooting 
is never dulled by surfeit. The habitat of the bird is 
distinctly different from the habitat of all other game 
birds, and of the vast tract of land which makes the 
éarth’s surface there are but tiny spots here and there 
which meet the wants of its nature, and many vast 
tracts of fertile country have no woodcock ground at 
all. 

It, too, is a bird of mystery, of whose coming and 
going nd one knows. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
its haunts béing such secluded and unused spots, ones 
rarely invaded by man, it is rarely seen. The residents 
of sections wherein is the home of the woodcock may 
never see one from year’s end to year’s end, and, in- 
deed, may go through life with no more knowledge of 
them than that derived from hearsay, or, seeing one, 
may still remain in ignorance of its identity. While 
the quail, the partridge, the snipe and other game birds 
are not unfamiliar to country residents and are readily 
identified by them, that of the woodcock and its doings 
are shrouded in mystery. The large woodpecker in 
some sections is called woodcock by the ‘country folk, 
while in other sections any plover with a long bill is 
classified as being the same bird. So little is the bird 
known that sometimes when killed it is called snipe 
and sometimes the snipe is called woodcock by those 
who have not given the bird special study or attention. 
Its life being so entirely without the sight of man and 
in general so little being known of its haunts and hab- 
its, it is not at all strange that the ljttle accurate knowl- 
edge is obscured by the air of much mystery, and that 
those who seek the bird find a fascination in it greater 
than that of any other form of game bird shooting. 
The bird itself is of peculiar form and of rare richness 
in its colorings; and its flesh is esteemed a morsel of 
rare excellence, fit for the palate of the most fastidious 
epicure. Thus it affords great sport in its capture and 
is pleasing to the eye and palate, 
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Its habitat is generally in densely shaded nooks in 
out-of-the-way places, where man rarely enters, and 
where the soil is soft and moist, for in such places is its 
food obtained. The alder ruins, and slopes in the 
birches, and nooks in the woods where springs or rivu- 
lets or excess of moisture makes the ground soft, are 
its favorite haunts, and sometimes in certain sections 
it finds spots in the cornfields which are desirable feed- 
ing grounds, though haunts and feeding grounds are 
never plentiful. In Mississippi it is occasionally found 
in open sedge fields. Many places, which to the eye 
have every appearance of home for it, still have no 
birds in them. 

The scarcity of the bird, its beauty and the delicate 
flavor of its flesh, all serve to enhance its value, and 
its mystic life adds a charm to its pursuit which is dis- 
tinct from all others. 

The difficulties of woodcock shooting have been 
greatly exaggerated in every particular, particularly as 
concerns the extraordinary skill required by the 
shooter, and the still more extraordinary labor and con- 
sequent fatigue imposed on the dogs, the latter being 
an indispensable factor in the sport, if any success 
worth considering is sought. While intrinsically the 
sport possesses all the requirements of the highest de- 
grce of wing shooting, the writers on it have deemed it 
fitting that it he dressed in a glamour of romance, pre- 
sumably that a little knowledge might be presented in 
an elaboration of high colors which touched on the 
sky, the sunshine as it glinted through the alders, 
the beautiful color of the foliage, the balmy zephyrs 
laden with nature’s perfumes, ad infinitum, all of which 
are present in all other kinds of shooting, or, indeed, 
present if there is no shooting at all. The shooting 
of woodeock is difficult, it is true, but not so extraor- 
dinary in its difficulty as to be distinctly special, and far 
from being so difficult as most shooters make it from 
inindicious selections of guns, loads, etc. 

Woodcock shooting is close shooting, the closest 
of any kind of shooting recognized as legitimate sport 
with the shotgun. While the woodcock is called a 
game bird. it is gentle and mild in its habits, with none 
of the pugnacity or extraordinary vitality possessed by 
members of the grouse family. The smallest of shot is 
sufficiently heavy to kill it, and the cylinder-bore gun 
is amply close enough for the ranges which one must 
accept in shooting it. The choke-bore of any kind is 
out of place in such extremely short ranges, and unfit 
to use on a bird so easily killed, though, strange to 
say, the use of it is not uncommon, owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that many men owning but one gun, must use 
it for all kinds of shooting, and in other instances to 
the further fact of thoughtlessness concerning the 
proper requirements of the sport. Short barrels, too, 
are desirable, the difference in the handling of a 30- 
inch barrel and a 24-inch barrel in cover being far 
away in favor of the latter. 

Woodcock shooting is largely a matter of snap shoot- 
ing; therefore, a wider pattern at a much shorter dis- 
tance is a requisite if one is cultivating success instead 
of nursing a fad in respect to the use of choke-bore guns 
for all kinds of shooting, whether the guns be fitting or 
otherwise. In the shooting of quail, or chickens, or 
ruffed grouse—to a lesser degree with the latter—a cer- 
tain degre of deliberation and quick aim can be prac- 
ticed, but in woodcock shooting the opportunities for 
deliberation are the rare exception; hence the need of 
adopting an open gun to meet the requirements of 
quicker work and short ranges. Light loads and smaller 
shot can be used successfully, some noted shooters 
using dust shot exclusively. With a short, cylinder- 
bore gun—a true cylinder-bore, not the modified choke- 
bores, which are often called cylinder—such a” pattern 
can be secured at 1§ or 20 yards as will insure fair 
success to the average shot and the best of success to 
the good one. It might be said that such a gun and 
Inoad are too murderous, and, indeed, they would be in 
the hands of a man who could shoot with any degree 
of precision if he could exercise deliberation, but as in 
the greater number of instances the shooter has but 
an instant in which to act. the results are far from he- 
ing so fatal as one might fancy them to be. Often 
there is but a momentary glimpse of a dusky shadow 
flitting through or across a small vista in the dense 
growth. and the shooter must fire then or not at all. 
unless he is pleased at a purposeless tumult. that being 
the sum total when he shoots and trusts to luck for the 
execution of his purposes. 

As in all other shooting. experience enables the 
sportsman to recognize the promising nooks for wond- 
cock, and the signs which denote its presence. they be- 
ing the holes made by it in boring in the ground for its 
food and other signs well known to the shooter, and 
which can only be recognized by experience. 

As to the labor and fatigue imposed on the dog while 
secking for woodcock, they are largely an exaggera- 
tion. Wilson, in his work on the birds of North Amer- 
ica, specifically mentions the fatiguing efforts which 
the dog eacounters in woodcock shooting, and men- 
tions that relays of dogs are necessary. As a matter 


of fact, the work of the dog in woodcock shooting is 
the easiest of all kinds of shooting. He must range 
close to the shooter, or at most not beyond a gun 
shot if he serve the best purpuse in that kind of shoot- 
‘ing, and it is not at all essential or desirable that he 
work at high speed, 
be intelligent and know thoroughly the best manner of 
working to the gun and assisting the shooter to get 
his shots in the manner to insure success. He should 
work diligently, but not hurriedly, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the work should be done as silently 
as possible, though this also is true of all other kinds 
of shooting. 

The dog should be a good retriever, otherwise a 
large percentage of the birds will be lost, for many 
times it is as difficult to find the bird after it is killed 
as it is before. Dogs which run riot in this shooting 
can soon tire themselves out, particularly in summer 
shooting. when dogs are out of condition and the 
weather warm, the consequent fatigue from such over- 
exertion and unfit condition cannot be justly attributed 
to the difficulty of the sport. It is rather hard work 
for the shooter, particularly he of the North, where 
the quest must be made afoot and where the footing 
is difficult and insecure, though ‘after all it is but little 
more difficult than any other shooting in which the 
shooter walks. 

As the dog often comes to a point in thick cover out 
of sight of the shooter, even though the point may be 
but a few steps away from him, a bell attached to the 
dog's collar has been found of great assistance in de- 
termining his whereabouts, and its silence indicates 
when he stops on point, matters very essential in con- 
ducting the sport. Not every dog is a good wood- 
cock dog, even though he may be excellent on quail, 
snipe, chickens, etc. Some dogs appear to dislike the 
work intensely, others refuse to recognize the bird at 
all. A few take to it very kindly and work to the 
gun from observation to a useful degree far above what 
could be established by the most careful training. The 
spaniel is but little used in the United States for wood- 
cock shooting or any other shooting, for that matter, 
though there is no doubt but what they could be made 
eminently useful in field sport. 

In Louisiana and other sections of the South, where 
the woodcock seek a clime more genial than that of a 
Northern winter, the conditions of shooting change 
almost entirely. In sections at certain times, generally 
in the last of December and the fore part of January, 
they may be found in great numbers, and a bag of 
twenty, thirty or forty in a day is not then considered 
remarkable. They frequent the switeh cane bottoms, or 
woods in the timbered prairie in which the heavy fall 
rains have softened the ground and where abundance 
of food can be found. Their stay in the South is very 
short. they starting North immediately on the lessen- 
ing of the winter cold, probably after a stay of about 
two or three or four weeks, their coming and going 
then being quite as silent and secret as in the North. 
They are there killed in great numbers both day and 
night by market shooters, and shipped to the home and 
distant markets. They have their choice feeding 
grounds even in that land of abundance, and skill, dili- 
gent effort and knowledge of habitat is quite as essen- 
tial to success in the Southern winter shooting as it is 
in the less bountiful shooting of the North in sum- 
mer and fall. B. Waters. 


A Bear Hunt. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I got this bear hunt at second hand; that is, I did not 
hunt the bear myself or see him hunted, but from what 
IT know of the country where he was hunted and the 
hunters who found the bear, or rather whom the bear 
found, I have no doubt that I have the story straight. 
The man who sent it to me did not expect it to appear 
in print (and it may not appear, either). 

The man and his boy who did the hunting—that part of 
it which the bear left for them to do—are glass workers, 
the man being a superintendent in a glass works in a 
small town above Pittsburg, while his boy Ed, who is 
fifteen years old, works in the factory under his father. 

The glass works all close down through the hottest 
part of the summer, generally about the last of June, 
and do not begin the next “fire” until the middle of 
September or later. The men make good wages when 
they do work, and a good many of them put in their 
vacation in camps, where they manage to spend a part of 
this money. Beer seems to be the most expensive item 
in the list of supplies in some, but not all the camps. 
T remember one where a regular bar was kept with a keg 
of beer on tap free to everyone who wanted it, whether 
he was a member of the club or not. 

There are several of these camps here in Lake Erie 


every summer, and some clubs go over to Canada to. 


find a camp. Ed and his father—I put Ed first because 
he generally puts himself first wherever he is—were 
members of.a club that had a camp near Erie a year ago 
this summer, but t did not like this place, and I told 
them that if I were hunting a camp out from Pittsbu 
I would not come so far as this to find it, while I ha 
the whole of the Allegheny River to camp on. 
traveled more than they had and had seen a good many 
rivers, but the would suit me well enough for 
to make 


It is essential, however, that he - 


now since the Indians up there have got to be pet 
new them. 


Indians. They were not any too good when I k 


I had explored the Allegheny as far as Warren when 
a boy, and told them of a number of places on it where 
a camp could be made that would at least suit me. 

Ed had: been trying to get the “old man,” as he called 
him when the old man did not happen to be within ear- 
shot, to go to Canada next year. No, I told them, leave 
Canada to the Canucks; that is, for the present; we 
may want to annex it some day; these Canadians seem 
to think that we want it now, but we don’t; but I would 
not go as far as Canada to find a camp even if they gave 
me the ground I camped on and threw in the whole 
county besides. Go up the Allegheny next year and try it. 

“T’'ll do it,” the “old man” said to me, and he did. 

Ed had been greatly interested in bears and Indians. 
I filled him up with stories of both. I had hunted both 
and had had the Indians hunt me several times as well. 
I do not know whether the bear ever hunted me or not; 
the first one I ever came in contact with seemed to have 
been hunting me much in the same manner as Ed’s bear 
hunted him. I have never been able since to decide ex- 
actly whether I found that one or he found me. I do 
know, though, that he would have lived longer had we 
not found each other. 5 

I told them that when they were ready to camp this 
year to go by rail about as far up as Kittanning; then 
buy or hire a skiff (Ed proposed to steal one, but I 
warned him not to try it up there) ; then they could keep 
en up the river until they found a place to suit them, 
then camp, and when tired of this place go on again; 
they would have both banks of the river clear up to 
Warren to camp on. 

“Ed wants bears and Indians; he can find both up 
there; the bears, what are left of them, are still wild; 
the Indians are supposed to be civilized now. Those of 
them that I have met are civilized. They can drink 
whisky, eat gingerbread, chew tobacco, and swear in Eng- 
lish. What more is necessary?” 7 

I made them promise to send me an account of their 
camp, telling Ed to write it; but when I had got it I 
found that the “old man” had written it and not Ed. There 
are no doubt more of fact and less of imagination in the 
account since it did come from the old man. Ed would 
probably have killed his bear with the stock of his gun; 
then, after he had closed in on him, would have killed 
him some more with a butcher knife. That is the way 
the bear was generally killed in the valuable works that 
Ed carried in his traveling library. Those volumes had 
given him all the information he had ever got about 
bears, Indians, and the Rocky Mountains until he met 
me; and some of the tales that I gave him were patterned 
after the ones he found in these boys’ stories. He had 
asked me what would be the best gun to hunt the bear 
with, and I told him he did not need any; that if I were 
hunting him, knowing him as well as I do now, I would 
use a baseball bat on him. é 

They left home on the 8th of July, taking their camp 
outfit, arms and fishing rods, and went to Kittanning. 
Here they bought a skiff and such supplies as could not 
be got at every place on the river, and then started up the 
river to hunt a camp, rowing the skiff. There is not 
much current in the river except at a flood stage, but 
had I been going up it I should have used a sail; it would 
have saved a good deal of rowing. 

They only went about ten miles the first day, and 
camped at Peart’s Eddy, a shallow place in the river which 
we had to wade and drag our boat when I made the trip 
nearly fifty years ago; but they found plenty of water 
here on the bar and crossed without any trouble. Next 
day keeping on they got across Gray’s Eddy, a few miles 
below Red Bank, then going a mile or two further made 
the next camp. A creek came in here on the right hand 
side and they turned up it but had only got up a few 
hundred yards when a rapid stopped them and the water 
above was not deep enough to float the skiff. 

They landed and when Ed was looking for a pole long 
enough to use as a ridge pole for the tent, he found an 
old cabin a few yards back from the creek, and after 
examining it they concluded to use it, and if this country 
suited them wake their home camp here. Ed thought 
that this country would not suit him, they had not got 
far enough up it vet to meet any bears, and the Indians 
were still away above this also. The old cabin, not used 
lately, had been built by a charcoal burner, they were 
afterwards told. It still had a good roof made of clap- 
boards, a stick chimney (one made of small logs and 
mud), and a door, but no window. The door of slabs 
still hung on wooden hinges, and two small bunks of 
slabs were the only furniture. They have preempted the 
cabin, he tells me, and mean to use it next year again, 
for the country did suit Ed after all. 

After getting their stuff into the cabin and eating din- 
ner, Ed was about to start to hunt yp that bear right 
away, but his father told him that they had better first 
hunt up any neighbors there might be here and find out 
whether they were intruding or not, and make arrange- 
ments to get their bread and farm produce. They would 
not have to go many miles above here to find a store. 
Red Bank is at the lower end of Clarion county, and this 
country back here in Clarion and Armstrong counties is 
still much of it a wilderness. It is more or less a broken 
country with low hills, and is not thickly settled. Ed 
would be as likely to find his bear here as he would be to 
find him anywhere on fhe river. 

They found a farmhouse about a mile above the cabin 
near the head of the creek, and got all the information 
they wanted about the country, besides getting milk and 
vegetables here. Ed asked about the prospect of finding 
a bear. “You are right in the middle of the bear coun- 
try now,” the farmer told him. “I have a bear here that 
I don’t need. You may have him. Come and I will 
show you where you are likely to find him if you. watch 
for him long enough. I have not time to do it or I would 
watch for him with an ax.” - 

He took them back to a cornfield adjoining a strip of 
timber. The timber he told them ran back here for 
several miles, and there were bear’s tracks plain enough.. 
The bear was in-the habit of coming down through this 
timber and getting in through the fence to the corn. “I 
can’t keep him out of it,” the-farmer told Ed. “If. he ., 


can’t get through the fence he climbs over it. He ‘gen-- 
erally comes late in the evening or after ni 
took what he eats, he might 
times as much as he cats, 


a t. If he only.. 
ve it, but he destroys ten 
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The corn stalks were all broken down next to the fence 
for nearly the whole length of the field. The corn was 
hardly ripe enough for roasting ears yet, but it was just 
right for him, the farmer said. | , 

“IT had a sow and eight young pigs this spring,” he 
added. “I have the sow and three of the pigs yet; but if 
I had not missed the others and then taken the sow and 
what was left of her family out of this timber, I would 
not have either sow nor pigs now. That bear even fol- 
lowed. her down to the barnyard after more pigs. The 
dogs got after him then and he never came back.” 

“Why, will he eat pigs?” Ed asked. 

“He would rather eat honey if he could get it; but if 
there is anything he won’t eat I don’t know what it is.” 

“Til get you that bear,” Ed assured him. “I am 
going to hunt him until I do get him.” 


Ed put in the next forenoon up in this timber watch- . 


ing the cornfield; but the bear did not call; nor had he 
been there the night before. He may have been hanging 
around when they were talking about him and heard of 
Ed’s intention to get him. The boy had taken his .44 
Winchester to hunt the bear, and at dinner time the 
farmer sent his boy to bring Ed down to his dinner. 
Then going home Ed exchanged his rifle for his shotgun, 
a boy’s 16 gauge gun, but a good one; I had used it the 
year before. Going back into the timber he put in the 
afternoon hunting for squirrels, but found none. The 
game warden is not very busy up there or it would not 
pay Ed to find many just then. He started home about 
an hour before sunset, and had got to within 200 yards 
of the cabin, when, hearing a noise behind him, he looked 
back and found the bear. 

There was here a large clump of blackberry bushes that 
grew close together, and when passing them Ed had gone 
around them. The bear had been in among them and 
probably hearing that Ed wanted him was coming now. 
He may have been in there all the afternoon getting the 
blackberries, and that was why he did not want any 
corn. If there was a wild plum or a berry patch in the 
country, that is just where the bear could be found; I 
had forgot to tell Ed so. 

Ed said that the bear seemed to want to come down 
and play with him; he was lumbering along after Ed and 
was not over forty yards away. Ed turning around gave 
him both barrels; then made a dash for the cabin. If he 
hit the bear, and he most likely did, his gun was good 
for at least 70 yards, he would only sting with that bird 
shot. It was lucky that he did not have far to go to 
get home; the bear would not do any playing with him 
now. Ed dashed into the cabin, and, throwing down his 
shotgun, grabbed up his rifle. 

“What is after you now?” his father wanted to know. 

“The bear, sir. He chased me clear to the cabin; 
that is, he did if I have not shot him. I did not stop to 
See, 

“T guess you did not shoot him with a shotgun,” his 
father said, and taking up his own rifle he and Ed started 
to hunt the beat some more. 

The animal was not in sight ftom the cabin, Going 
to where Ed had seen him last, they did not find him. 
He had not followed Ed after getting the dose of shot, 


but had turned back; the tracks led into the bushes he , 


had come out of. Ed was about to plunge in after him 
but his father stopped him. “If you hit him with any of 
that shot, and I don’t see how you could have missed 
him, you want to see just where that bear is now before 
yee step on him. It might be safe to hunt him with a 
yall bat when he is in a good humor; he is not in one 
now. A good deal of that information you were given 
by Mr. B. about hunting bears with baseball bats was 
meant for boys only; if ‘he were here hunting that bear 
“ ihe would take a gun himself to do the hunting 
with,” 

They kept around the outside of the bushes, and got to 
the further side without seeing the bear, then found that 
he had not stopped there at all, but had gone on home. 
Ed looked for blood, but found none. 

“You won't find any,” his father said; “ your shot, if 
he got any of it, only made him angry; it would not hurt 
him unless he got it in his eyes, and he did not. This 
trail is going straight enough. When you next find him 
you will need a rifle; he won’t trot along behind you like 
a dog next time.” 

It was nearly dark now, and the bear would have to be 
let until to-morrow. Ed got a piece of brush and 
tuck it in the ground where they had stopped following 
the trail; he did not want to lose any time in picking up 
this trai] to-morrow. : 

Ed and his father slept in the small bunks in the cabin; 
one was on each side, half way between the door and 
fireplace. The door was fastened at night on the inside 
by a pin pushed in to an auger hole in the end of one of 
the logs. Some time in the night Ed heard from his 
bear again. This time the bear had come to the door, 
and finding that they had him locked out, was pushing 
and clawing away on the outside. Ed went to the door, 
and, after listening a while, shook his father and told him 
that the bear was there again. It was dark in the cabin, 
and outside as well; there was no moon. They could 
hear the bear still scratching somewhere, but he was not 
at the door. Ed felt around until he had found his and 
his father’s rifles; then the pin was taken out quietly and 
the door opened a part of the way while Ed stood ready 
to shoot; but there was no sign of a bear there now. 
They opened the door altogether then, and now the bear 
(it was too dark to see whether it was a bear or a cow) 
or what looked like Ed’s bear was out at a place where 
some bread crusts, fish heads and kitchen slops had been 
thrown on the ground; he was pawing them around. — 

Ed fired, and the bear was off before he could give him 
a second shot. 

“I think I hit him,” he said. : : : 

“Yes, and if you keep on hitting him twice-a day until 
we start for home in a month from now you may get 


your bear after all.” ¢ 


“Why, don’t you think he was out there now?” 

“Oh, I know he was; but you did not come within a 
mile of him, shooting the way you did. Why did you 
not take your time to it, or else let me shoot him? You 
have only scared him off again; the report of your gun 
was what sent him off.” , 

At light next morning Ed huried out to the slop 
pile. “Come.out here, father,” he called out, “and see if 
I did not come within a mile of him, He has left a trail 
of blood here, if I did not.” aid 


There were several spots of blood and _ they followed : 


iy er the bear had lain down and. there was. more 


After breakfast they took up the trail, which led to 
the cornfield and past the corner of it; he had not stopped 
there to-day. 

The ground so far had been soft and the trail plain, 
but now it led into timber, and here the only trail to be 
seen was of small spots of blood every once in a while. 
After following these for over a mile, they began to 
climb a small hill, having a ravine on the left; and Ed 
was half way up the hill while his father was still near 
the foot, when Ed saw the bear again. Down in the bot- 
tom of the ravine a fallen tree lay with its roots up hill, 
and just as Ed had got opposite the tree the bear stuck 
his head up from behind the trunk near the roots. This 
was where he lived when at home, as they found out 
after the bear had ceased to live anywhere. Had he kept 
his head down he might have escaped again, as Ed was 
not going down there at all, and for some time they had 
been going it blind; they could not find even blood spots 
up here. 

Ed dropped on one knee, then began shooting, and the 
bear now tried to climb up on the log to make a better 
mark for him probably; but every time he tried to climb 
the log he would slip back again. 

Before Mr. —— had got up to where he could fire, 
Ed’s magazine was about empty; it held eleven cartridges, 
and after his father had given the order to cease firing 
only one remained in it, and that one would not have 
been in it a moment later if he had not been told to 
quit firing. 

The bear lay across the log, and was about as near dead 
now as he ever would be until he was cut up. He looked 
to be two or three years old and would weigh about 350 
pounds they thought; he was not very fat, but was just 
right, the farmer said, after he had come to get him. 
Ed’s first shot, the one he had fired through the door in 
the night, had gone through the neck near the shoulder, 
going clear through; he had not quite made a sieve of 


him to-day, but had put five balls in him as he lay on the | 


log there, one of the balls going into his head. 

“T aimed all of them at his head,” he said, “and if I 
fired ten times, and I must have fired that often, where 
are the other five?” 

“In that log, I guess, the most of them,” explained 
his father. “But you have done very well. I could not 
do better myself. Only I would not keep blazing away 
after the bear was dead. That shot you put in his head 
was all he needed.” 

Ed went over to the farm. The farmer put saddles on 
two horses and they rode them over and brought in the 
bear, leaving the most of it with the farmer to pay him 
for the pigs and corn the bear had eaten, Ed said. 

“We are square now,” said the farmer. “I would as 
soon have him to eat as the pigs.” Ed claimed the skin, 
and since then has had it tanned. 

They put in the whole six weeks here, not going any 
higher up the river. The cabin made a first rate camp, 
and they did not want to leave it. Ed kept up the hunt 
for bears, but found no more of them. 

A good part of the time was put in fishing. I had fished 
about there on the river but could catch nothing but cat- 
fish, which are there yet, it seems, but they got suckers 
and one large sturgeon as well. Ed got him, of course. 
He sends me an invitation to camp with them next year 
and hunt bears with a ball bat. May be I will. 

Casita BLANCO. 


Down in Maine. 


Bancor, Me., Oct. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The past week has been one of a good deal of interest 
to those who watch the game shipments, since it was 
looked to, in a measure, to indicate the actual attitude 
of the non-residents toward the new law. Still, it is 
yet too early to tell with definiteness the actual deter- 
rent effect it will have; but indications are that the fall- 
ing off from previous seasons will be considerable. 
The shipments of deer through this city to date are 
largely to points within the State, although the last few 
days have shown an increase in the percentage of deer 
shipped to non-residents. : 

In this connection an interestig point came up with 
the wardens on duty at the Maine Central Station here 
this week. A sportsman from another State killed his 
two deer, but not wishing to ship both to his home, 
shipped but one, and sent the head of the other, under 
a taxidermist’s tag, to the taxidermist who was to 
mount it. He then started for home with the feet and 
some other unimportant parts of his second deer in 
his hands, in a bundle. The latter being plainly open 
to view was, of course, clearly within the law. Still, 
as he had not expressed his second deer, the second 
set of coupons was still attached to his license, un- 
cancelled, and if he so desired, he might readily come 
into the State later and kill and ship out a second deer, 
or rather a third. The wardens finally decided that the 
coupons must be detached from his license, and the 
proper one attached to the parts which he carried of 
his second deer, that there might be a proper record 
at Augusta of the number of deer killed, and to prevent 
abuse of the license.. As.the rules provide that the 
coupons must be detached by the express agent at 
whose office or station the game is shipped, this con- 
tingency evidently never occurred to the framers of the 
rules. 

The astonishing record for. bears, of which mention 
was made last week, continues to hold good, and still 
more members of the numerous bruin family are com- 
ing in, almost an aversee of one a day since the open- 
ing of the season. . J. N. Barnes, of this city, left the 
other day for a hunting trip at Amherst, a town about 
35 miles from this city, and within an hour of his ar- 
rival at that place had shot a bear, and the following 
morning the stage brought it in to be converted into 

rug. 

. While, of course, the moose season does not open 
until Thursday of next week, and no moose heads can 
be shipped from Maine territory. before then, the 
sportsmen who are in simply for deer, are finding them 
in abundance, even more numerous than most of them 
would have believed possible. S. L. Preble, of Water- 
ville, who. was at Pickere] Pond, a few miles out. of 





Oldtown, with two friends from the same city, saw in 
one. day. ten. deer, which is the largest number, he 
says, that.he ever saw in one day, practically together, 
in open season. 

One jolly party of residents has just returned home 
after a most enjoyable and successful deer hunt at 
Askwith, some 20 miles. west of Greenville, on. the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In the party 
were E. T.. Wyman, A. F. Drummond. Robert’:H. 
Stobie, J. H. Bennett, J. A. Davison, W. A. Hager, 

reen, E: S. Jepson and M. J. Roderick, of 
Waterville, and their express bills called for two deer 
apiece for all but Hager, Green, Jepson and Roderick, 
who had but one each. 

Landlord J. N. Berry, of the Lakewood Hotel, at 
Lakewood, N. J., who has been at Moosehead Lake 
for an outing, took out two deer as his share’ of 
Maine-raised venison for this year. 

F. S. Snyder, owner of Camp Caribou, on Williams 
stream, a tributary of Moosehead Lake, who has been 
entertaining a party of friends there for .the early 
hunting, sent home three bears the other day, and his 
brother, J. S. Snyder, has his full complement of deer, 

F. H. Hayes, B. L. Call, W. L. Fay, of Dexter, and 
R. A. Kimball, of Bangor, who have been at Houston 
Pond, three miles from Katahdin Iron Works, have 
returned home with one deer apiece to their credit. 

C. E. Brett and J. A. Thurlow, of South Paris, passed 
through this city this week on their return from a stay 
at Molunkus Lake, reached via Mattawamkeag, with 
two bucks and two does. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. H. O’Connell, of Portland, Bishop of 
Maine for the Catholic Church, and his secretary, Rev. 
C. W. Collins, came near losing their deer a day or 
two since. They had been on an official visit to Winn 
anda were taking home two nice deer. Jiaving occa- 
sion to stop off at Oldtown, they let their deer go 
ahead of them, and the wardens seized the game, as 
it was not accompanied, the law providing that resi- 
dents must accompany their game to its destination. 
As the weather has been too warm for real safe trans- 
portation of venison ever since October came in, the 
two deer must have been sold to keep it from spoiling, 
had not the reverend gentlemen put in an appearance 
that afternoon and claimed it. 

ward Campbell and R. M. Barker, of Newark, N. 
J., have been on a trip to the Grant Farm. beyond 
Roach River, .and secured a handsome buck apiece. 

R. G. Miller, of New York City, who went to 
Nesowadnehunk Lake for his hunting trip, has sent to 
a taxidermist in this city two fine deer heads, and 
doubtless will add a moose to his record as soon as the 
law permits him to shoot one. 

A Bangor’ taxidermist thinks that two Cambridge, 
Mass., sportsmen ought to be satisfied with their trip 
into New Brunswick, proof of which was in the shape 
of specimens sent here for mounting. The men in 
question are Francis T. Colby and P. Oakes, and they 
shot a bear, two caribou and a moose. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


In New England. 


Boston, Oct. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: it is too 
early yet to say much about the success of our gunners, 
or what sort of 2 seascn we are to have fer shooting 
upland birds this year. Dr. C. F. Berry, of Boston, writes 
that he went out once for quail without securing any 
birds. He says he “never saw a fall when the trees had 
changed so little by October 1. They are just as green 
and as thick with leaves as they were two months ago. 
Birds are therefore well protected, and you might walk 
over a quail and not know it.” 

He also reports that talking with several sportsmen he 
learned that a few partridges had been killed in Dover, 
and a gocd many quail have been seen in Medford. He 
also heard of a pheasant or two in Needham. He will 
start to-day. for a week of bird shooting in New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Charles Fowle, a taxidermist living in Bur- 
lington, reported to-day that he has seen several gun- 
ners in his section, especially on Sunday. He 'stys he 
has seen a brood of seven young pheasants several times 
in one of the neighboring towns this season, and he ex- 
pects to hear that they have been shot. Mr. George F. 
Gaines, president of the Klondike Gun Club, of Rock- 
land, Mass., writes that sportsmen in his vicinity have 
not secured many birds, and some of the are of the 
opinion that the great amount of rain that fell during the 
spring months was disastrous to the young birds His 
club, he says, has put out a large number of white rab- 
bits, and would be glad if a law could be passed to pro- 
tect them. The members have a club house on one of the 
large ponds in the town of Hanson. 

Your readers will be pleased to learn that the two 
Fall River men who handled the consignment of short 
lobsters from Boston, of which I wrote in my last letter, 
have been convicted and fined. 

Shore birds thus far have been in small supply in the 
Boston market and most of the gunners report light 
bags, but the easterly storm now raging with great 
severity along our coast will undoubtedly drive in a great 
number of birds, to the delight of the hunters. In con- 
versation with Vice-President Wiggin, of the State 
Association, last evening, I was surprised to learn from 
him that last year 100 deer were killed in his native town, 
Sandwich, N. H. In the town of Canaan, only 17 miles 
from the seat of Dartmouth College, three deer were 
killed the first week of the open season this year. A fine 
hunting region is easily reached from Littleton, and it is 
reported that sportsmen are revelling in, the condition 
now existing in that section. Almost daily someone re- 
turns with deer, bear or other game. 

Two Littleton sportsmen recently killed two 200-pound 
deer at Nash Stream. Mr. Daniel Glines saw three bears 
near his house in Landaff, and succeeded in capturing 
one of them. Similar reports come from Colebrook and 
from the camps at Confiecticit Lake. * 

One may. go into any part of the three northern conn- 
ties of New Ilampshire, and by going a few miles from 
the centers of population into the Teese return well 
laden with spoils, : ; 

Vermont, too, is making a bid for sportsmen, and there 
are several countics in that State where farmers and . 
travelers haye seen, herds of deer along the highways 
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and elsewhere. They are reported to be more numerous 
this year than ever before. Within the limits of the village 
of Bennington three have been seen within a few days. 
The open season is the last ten days of October, and 
local gunners, as well as quite a number from outside the 
State, will try their luck on the 22d of the month. 

A Boston sportsman :tells me a movement is on foot 
for the purchase of the camps, etc., at Carry Ponds, Me., 
for the benefit of a club of gentlemen who have been ac- 
customed to go there from year to year. This gentleman 
is a native Of Maine, has had much experience in fishing 
there, and says he has always had excellent sport on these 

onds. A consignment of salmon for stocking Tuft’s 
Pond, Kingfield, has been forwarded from one of the 
federal tratcheries, and fishermen are likely to have im- 
proved sport there, although there have been quite a good 
number of salmon captured this year, the largest 634 
pounds. Woodcock shooting is reported good about Clear 
Water, some of the best shots bringing in from 10 to 20 
birds a day. 

Two members of the State Association, A. D. Thayer 
and Dr. Martin, of Franklin, have formed a party of 
twelve big-game hunters and left Friday evening for New 
Brunswick. 1 hear of other parties that will go soon. 
The field trials of the Brunswick Fur Club will be held 
at Barre the coming weck, and will no doubt attract a 
large nuniber of the devotees of fox hunting. 

L. 





Wild Rice. 

Pritapetrnta.—Since the pvblication by the Gov- 
ernment of “Bulletin No. so. Wild Rice.” its uses and 
propagation. | have received numerous letters of in- 
quiry from different parts of the country. “Where can 
T get good wild rice seed?’ Charles Gilchrist. of Port 
Hore, Ont.. has an advertisement in Forrst AND 
Stream. and probably may supply those who make 
aprlication. 

Mr. Edgar Brown has answered the question of how 
to nlent it. in the bulletin referred to. Tle has left little 
to he written on the subject. I think. however, that it 
will grow better in two inches of water than in two 
feet. and probably four feet would be fatal to nerfect 
development. Of this, however. IT am not perfectly 
sure. It will certainly grow in brackish water: that 
is. water of little salinity. where there is tidal action. 
In sluggish stresms and nonds where marine and plant 
fife is active. ard in profusion. throw in as much rock 
solt as seed. Twice the quantitv of s2lt will do no 
harm. 1 have tried this successfully. The prime factor 
is patience and perseverance. D. M. HAtram. 


[For the renvblication of the Wild Rice bulletin re- 
ferred to, see Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 12, 1903. ] 


Paste it on Your Gun. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is a little notice on pace 262 of the current num- 
ber (Oct. 3) that T have thoucht micht he nut to a good 
use by some men who are in the habit of shooting at al- 
most evervthing they see moving. The shane thot this 
notice has heen printed in suggests a use for it: that is, 
to ent it ont and naste it on the stock. or still better 
on the barrel, of the gun, just back of the rear sight, if 
it is a rifle. 

Shovld there be both a rife and shotgun in this 
man’s armory. then put it on the shotevn. or it micht 
nay to send another cony of the naner and get a notice 
for each gun. Some county may save the exrense of a 
cornner’s inavest in conseanence of this notice being 
on the even Pet in on the gun bv 2ll means. We can 
read it in the naner, bet we are lioble to forget it when 
it is most needed. “Don't shoot until vou see vour 
gome, and see that it is game and not a mon” is about 
as gnoad.a niece of advice as can be given in the same 
number of words. Casta BLANCO. 


Tenth Annual Sportsmen’s Show. 


The terth anneol Snortemen’s Show will be held at 
Madisan Savare Gorden. Feb. 19 to March §, 1904. 

Tn accordarce with the suggestions of manv of the 
exhibitors at farmer shows. it has been decided to ad- 
here more closely for the shaw of 1004. to the lines 
that wen for its earlier exhibits so great a degree of 
ponrrlaritv among visiting snortemen ond such general 
satisfaction amone exhibitors For the coming show, 
no exreriments will he tried: the best and most ponu- 
lar featvres of the past nine yeors will alone he em- 
ploved: to these. more seace will he given. and great 
effort exerted ta make them complete in every detail: 
spacts af the wonds and the water. with gun. rifle and 
paddle will he attroctively exninited. and everv induce- 
ment will be offered manufacturers of snartsmen’s sup- 
plies—orns. rifles, revolvers, fiching tackle, articles of 
camn eaqrinment, boats. launches. cannes and sailing 
craft—to moke extensive exhibits of their product and, 
toevether with their salesmen. ta he present at the 
show to meet old customers, and to form the acquaint- 
aree of new ones. 

There will he fiv-castine. water eames, rifle and re- 
volver shanting. tran shooting. disnlays of game birds 
and animais, and the exhibits of camps. 


Pennsy!vanta Grouse. 


Messrs. Price Bros.. of Pocono, report a goodly sup- 
plv of ruffed crovse in the Pocono covers, and an ex- 
cellent outlook for snort for the 1903 season, which 
opened on Thursday of this week. 





Sourdnahunk. 


Worcrstrr, Mass., Oct. 9—Having watched the 
Great Northern Paper. Co.’s camp at Sourdnahunk 
since last April. when the crew went down river, and 
being..in position to observe a good deal of the coun- 
try surrounding that region, I thought I would drop 
Forest anp STREAM a line. I notice in your columns 


about this being a great year for bears, I think. 


Rae 0 ee -' : 
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is true, as the.man with me and myself saw quite a 
number, and their tracks were in evidence everywhere 
around our camp and around.other camps in the vicin- 
ity. William McLean, who owns a sporting camp 
at the lake, trapped a very large one at Black Brook, 
which is ten miles from Sourdnahunk Lake: Moose 
were very plentiful, and it was very common for us to, 
see everywhere from six to ten every time we went up 
the lake. Even sitting outside the camp, we would 
often see one walking down the brook close by. The 
deer, driven by the fires which prevailed this summer 
toward the lake, were very plentiful also. Partridges 
were not too abundant, and we did not see many. 
The trout, for which Sourdnahunk Lake is_ famous, 
were about in the same humor as usual, and would 
bite on anything from a piece of pork to a bit of 
bark. Irwin Hunt, who has a sporting camp on Kid- 
ney Pond, right at the mouth of the. Sourdnahunk 
stream, had several fishing parties, all of which were 
well pleased with their respective trips; quite a few 
of them got very good pictures of moose swimming 
across Kidney Pond. The fires played great havoc on 
many of the lumbering camps in that region (Bert 
Howe having three camps demolished, one at Black 
Brook and two in that vicinity). In closing I will say 
that I think any one looking for a little moose hunt- 


ing this fall will do well to go to Sourdnahunk, as they - 


being so plentiful there this summer, shows that there 
is some fine sport to be had in that region. 


Cuiinton Furniss. 


Gea and Fiver Fishing. 
Qe 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be -addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 











The Game Laws in Brief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correct! 


See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


How Two Ministers Went a-Fishing 


FisH1nG and apostleship, if we may judge from the 
early records, go well together—four at least of the 
chosen twelve being fishermen by occupation. And, in- 
deed, when one comes to make fair analysis, there would 
seem to be quite a number of points of resemblance be- 
tween the traits which should characterize fishers of men 
and fishers of fishes—such, e. g., as patience, perseverance, 
carefulness, caution, tact—to say nothing of truthfulness! 

It is not at all to be wondered at, therefore, that two 
friendly ministers, myself and one whose parish was 
located in northeastern Maine, near the Schoodic waters 
a chain of some forty spring-fed lakes, should have found 
themselves possessed of a simultaneous desire to tempt 
with seductive fly some of the plump landlocked salmon 
(ouananiche) which abound in said waters, than which 
it is but simple truth to say that a nobler or more gamy 
fish does not swim in any waters on this or any other 
continent. This is attested by the fact that often, on find- 
ing themselves “struck,” they leap boldly some two feet 
out of the water preparatory for making strenuous battle. 

For the sake of easy distinction we will call the name 
of the local minister simply X.; and as he was familiar 
with all the wilderness region and each of us -had some 
skill with the paddle, it was decided that we would dis- 
pense with the customary Indian guide and paddle our 
own canoe. This, of course, was to be a birch, that mar- 
vel of lightness and grace which only aboriginal skill and 
patience can ptopetly fashion. A few sheets of white 
bark, a few slats of fragtant cedar, all bound together 
with the smooth, sinewy cords of spruce rootlets; a few 
spoonfuls of pitch on the lappings here and there, and lo! 
all is done, everything staunch and trim and tight. 

Providing outselves therefore with one of goodly 
dimensions manufactured by a branch of the Passama- 
goddy tribe residing on Lewys Island, and which floated 
on the water as light and dry as a cork and as graceful 
aS a yoting swan, on a certain day in the early fall of 
18— we proceeded to stow away therein our guns, rods, 
tackle, tent, and provisions for a brief and happy cruise 
in that wilderness region. 

_Up through Round Lake and Lewys Lake we passed 
till we came to the island, where were several birch 
canoes in process of construction by elderly men, some 
stalwart Indian youth skillfully shaping lithe maple pad- 
dies, to say nothing of sundry dark-eyed Indian maidens 
to whom our writers of early romance were so fond of in- 
troducing their patient readers. 

Then on through Long Lake, Pokemoonshine Mountain 
looming up on the one hand and Musquash on the other, 
a cloudless sky of deepest blue bending over us, the 
water beneath being so pure and crystalline that pebbles 
could be distinctly seen on the bottom many fathoms 
below, while our canoe glided along as smoothly as a 
bird sailing through the air, the silence being unbroken 
save by the rythmic lap—lap—lap of our paddles as we 
sped on our way. If there be any scene more restful and 
soothing to the tired man accustomed to walking the hot, 
dusty, city streets, or more fairy-like to one given to 
poetic fancies, I have yet to view it. It seems, in fact, 


. to be a part of a new world, the old world with all its 


roar and hurry and rush and its manifold cares and 
worries being shut out and forgotten. 

An hour before sunset, on a green little knoll just 
above Little Falls our camping ground is reached. So 
we have ample time before the dark came on to pitch 
our tent and provide our bed of soft, elastic spray from 
some thrifty young hemlocks growing hard by. Has it 
ever been your happy fortune to pass the night on such 
a fragrant bed, with the gentle stars. shining through the 
open flap of your tent and the soothing murmurs of a 
nearby waterfall lulling every sense to peaceful slumbers 
and happy dreams? If not, then it will be impossible 
even to imagine how pleasantly the dawn of a new day 
breaks upon one, every faculty rejoicing in the sweet re- 
fresment of unbroken rest. 


Just a few caste of the fly im the quick water above the 


‘ 


falls bring a couple of as relishable three-pounders as 
one could wish for breakfast, even had appetites been less 
keen than those sharpened by the paddling exercise of the 
previous day, and the tonic ozone of the bracing wilder- 
ness air. E 

Then came the business of the day, X. carefully select- 
ing the place just above the falls where our two breakfast 
salmon had captured, and myself a rock near the 
middle of the stream some dozen rods further up. 

And here occurred a marvel which to this day I have 
been utterly unable to account for, and which suggested 
the title of this communication. Was it luck? And if 
not, then what? Will some of my brother fishermen 
with a larger experience than my own please explain. 
Every once in a little while my fingers were made to 
tingle as by-an electric shock as I felt that peculiar ner- 
vous vibration of line which every true sportsman knows 
so well, while the rapid whirring of the click-reel made 
a music more exhilarating than a Chopin waltz and 
sweeter to the ear than even a Beethoven symphony. 

Then X. would cry out: “What! Got another? I 
can’t get so much as even a single rise.” In fact the 
history of that autumn morning might be set down about 
as follows: 

Click! click! Whr-r-r-r goes my happy reel. ’ 

“What, still another! Why don’t they take my flies?” 

Click! click! | Whr-r-r-r! 

“Another one! What sort of fly are you using?” 

The information is given and X. changes his flies ac- 
cordingly. But with the change of flies there yet comes 
no change in luck. 

Click! click! whr-r-r-r! again sings out my reel while 
his remains most perversely silent. No wonder that at 
length his patience—though I am happy to say that not 
his temper—is almost exhausted, and that he cries out: 

“No fish here! Those two which you caught for break- 
fast were the last of the lot. They have all gone up to 
your rock!” 

“Well,” said I, “let’s change places. I am sure I don’t 
deserve all the luck.” 

So the places were changed, but still the Iuck did not 
seem to change. “Click! click! whr-r-r-r!” my reel 
would keep going while his still was silent. 

At length X. cried out: “I believe that the luck is all 
in the flies—that some sort of happy spell has been laid 
on yours and one just the reverse has been laid on mine. 
Can’t you spare me a few of your flies?” 

“With all my heart. Plenty of them. Here’s my book. 
Take yout choice and all that you want.” 

But somehow the happy spell” did not seem to fol- 
low the flies after they left my book. : 

“Click! click! whr-r-r-r!” my reel would keep going 
while his remained as perverse as ever. 

I wish I could tell you all the various expedients we 
tried to break the unlucky spell of which my friend com- 
plained. Change of places, change of flies, change of 
rods, even change of reels and lines, all seemed to make 
no least difference.- So that, when our day’s labors were 
ended, more than a score of plump ouananiche graced 
my pile while only a meagre three were found in his. 

Now the problem is simply this: How to account for 
this great difference? How, on the one hand, was X.., 
who had lived for years within twenty miles of Grand 
Lake Stream, had been there time and again, and who 
prided himself on being one of the best casters of a fly 
in all that region. And how, on the other hand, was my- 
self, an inexperienced angler, who had never so much as 
cast a fly till a single year previous, and with only a 
common rod and tackle, and yet the net results of our 
day’s work stood as twenty to three. As I have said 
before, I have never to this day been able to account for 
the discrepancy. Had the numbers been just reversed, 
the twenty being to his credit and the three to mine, I 
could very easily account for it all; but, the case being 
as it is, makes it all a puzzle. Is there not really such a 
thing as pure unadulterated unaccountable luck? And 
now, after subsequent years have added somewhat to my 
piscatorial experiences, when I meet with poor success 
and come out second best, may I not give myself just a 
grain’ of comfort and say: “Well, it was all just that 
other fellow’s luck?” 

Avery S. WALKER. 

Weutastey Hitcs, Mass. 


Trout Fishing at Night. 


THE trout has been persistently sought from the 
early morning until the darkening shades of night; but 
how many of us can boast of having taken him with the 
fly during the midnight hours? 

Night fishing is a mode of angling for which we are 
indebted to an old fly-tyer and fisherman who had his 
home on the banks of Spring Creek, a noted stream in 
western New York., This manner of fishing is very 
similar to our fly-fishing, except that the flies, which 
are several sizes larger than our day flies, are drawn 
much slower through the water. They are intended to 
represent the caddis fly, a fly which derives its name 
from the case or shell which the larve constructs for 
itself from various foreign substances, including small 
sticks, stones, shells, etc. The grub lives under the 
water until it is ready to be transformed into the fly, 
is very voracious, devouring large quantities of fish 
spawn, and is extensively used by anglers for bait. The 
fly makes its appearance about the middle of June, 
although, like other flies, is subject to the season. It 
varies in color, having sometimes a brown wing, some- 
times a mottled, and still again being entirely white, 
when it is then known as the white miller. During the 
day it clings to the bushes along the stream, and as the 
shades of night begin to fall, makes its appearance. 

The night fisher rigs up his leader with the artificial 
imitations of this fly, which in his vocabulary are 
known as “night flies”; generally two, yet often three, 
but never more, as more would be difficult to cast. 
Perhaps in his inside pocket may be found a small box 
of worms, or more modestly “barnyard hackle.” On 
this article discussion is forbidden, as it has some- 
what the scent of bait-fishing, nevertheless, a little bait 
- Ne lead fly often takes the trout where the bare 

s. 
"Thus equipped, the fisherman sallies forth. If the 
night is dark and no moon, so much the better. The 
favorite spot ie reached just before dark. The angler 
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sits back in the bushes, where a good view of the 
stream can be had, to wait for the fish to begin feed- 
ing. A slight motion in the water tells him that the 
big fellows are coming up out of their hiding places 
and slowly moving into shallow water to lie in wait 
for the nice, fat caddis fly. 

Now the last ray of day has disappeared, and every- 
thing is quiet save the flap of a fish as he leaps for a 
fly which is rather high, or the splash of a muskrat as 
he plunges off a nearby log to pursue his nightly oc- 
cupations. The angler creeps quietly out of the bushes, 
pushing his rod ahead of him. The first few casts are 
made where the fish are not feeding, merely to get out 
a little line. Then a cast is made just behind a bunch 
of watercress, where a good-sized trout has been feed- 
ing. There is a rush, a swirl, and the fun begins. A 
small net is produced from somewhere, and the fish, 
a fine brook trout, is stowed away in the basket. In 
like manner several othets are landed. He has just 
made a cast clear up to the projecting bank, a mighty 
swirl and a ting as the hook strikes solid. Now is 
the time that the angler forgets all his worldly troubles. 
A thrill of excitement shoots through him as the fish, 
“an old socker,”’ rushes across the stream toward a 
friendly stake. To allow him to make one turn around 
this stake would mean a broken leader and a free fish. 
All this passes through the angler’s mind like a flash, 
and at the risk of his tackle he holds him fast, and 
finally succeeds in turning him up stream. The slack 
line trick, with which the old trout has freed himself 
several times before, is resorted to, but the automatic 
reel is equal to the occasion, and never an inch of line 
does he get. Several more rushes, each one shorter 
than the one preceding, and he begins to sulk, occasion- 
ally coming to the surface with a splash. Thus, after 
being drawn several times almost to the net, he is 
landed, the largest of the season, a good three-pounder. 
He is rapped on the head to kill him, and this time the 
cover of the basket has to be opened, the hole in it 
being too small. 

The fish in this place being thoroughly frightened, 
our night fisher moves on to the next hole with mixed 
feelings of congratulation and anticipation. By this 
time it is far into the night and very dark. The bare 
flies fail to attract the fish so well. so. out of the depths 
of the inside pocket come the worms which are used to 
capture a few more. These being safely landed and 
put with the others in the basket, the angler, now well 
satisfied with his catch, winds up his line, securely 
fastens it, picks his way back through the woods, and 
takes his way across the fields to his home. 

Of course, this kind of fishing is nor without its diffi- 
culties. The slippery log. the overhanging tree, etc., 
hardly ever fail to play their part; but to the true dis- 
ciple of Izaak, these only serve to add to the fascina- 
tion of the sport, as well as to furnish pleasant 
thoughts for many a weary hour. It also brings us 
into touch with that part of nature which is only seen 
at night. and which I dare say a great many of us 
know little about. H. K.A. 


The Devil’s Lake and its Big Trcut. 


SiTuaTED in the very heart of the Canadian Rockies, 
and surrounded by scenery of the grandest description, 
the watering place of Banff is one of the garden spots 
of the New World. From May to September the 
splendid hoteld built by the C. P. R. is crowded with 
visitors from every part of Canada and the United 
States, brought there either by the beauty of the place 
or by the fame of the natural hot sulphur springs, 
which are reputed to be an unfailing cure for rheu- 
matism and many of the other ills which poor human 
flesh is heir to. There are plenty of trout, too, and 
grayling in the Bow and Spray rivers, which join their 
waters just below the hotel, but to the angler the great 
attraction is Lake Minnewanka, or the Devil’s Lake, 
nine miles away. It is a long, narrow sheet of water 
lying embosomed among the everlasting hills, and no 
one looking at it, as I did, for the first time on a per- 
fect August day, with its calm surface of brilliant blue 
unbroken by a ripple, and reflecting the mighty sur- 
rounding peaks as faithfully as a mirror, would think 
that it could possibly deserve its ill-omened name, or 
the many bad stories told of it by both red and white 
men. 

Nevertheless, the Jake has always borne a bad repu- 
tation among the Indians, who are very chary of ven- 
turing upon its surface either in summer or when 
sheeted with ice in the hard Canadian midwinter. The 
popular notion is that deep down in mid lake His Sa- 
tanic Majesty has his abode, or at least one of his 
abodes, and that if anyone afloat offends him in any 
way, either by word or deed, a huge hand and arm ts 
thrust up out of the depths, and both boat and occu- 
pants dragged down to a watery grave. A sure way 
of giving offense and bringing retribution upon oneself 
is to sing or whistle while fishing, and even the white 
men in the neighborhood—though, of course, they pro- 
fess utter disbelief in these legends—are in reality very 
careful to suppress their musical tendencies on the lake, 
even in the calmest of summer weather. Like all long 
and narrow mountain lakes, Lake Minnewanka is very 
subject to sudden and fierce squalls, and no doubt in 
days past many a boatman has paid the penalty of 
over-confidence; hence the lake has gained its diabolic 
name and reputation. a reputation shared more or less 
by the whole neighborhood, as a few miles away the 
Chost River, with its uncanny name, will show. Be 
these things as tley may, there is no doubt about the 
number and size of the trout who share his majesty’s 
domicile in the lake. Ten, twelve and fifteen-pounders 
are common, twenty-pounders by no means rare, and 
occasional monsters of thirty pounds, and even forty 

ounds, are dragged from the infernal regions into the 
ight of day. One of over forty pounds is to be seen 
in the museum at Banff, and Mr. Astley, the host of 
the small hotel on the lake shore, has the heads and 
measurements of several over thirty pounds. 
Singularly confiding, too, are these big fellows. There 
is no need of fine tackle; anything finer than a ship’s 





eable is fine enough, and that notwithstanding that. the. 


water isthe clearest I have ever seen. Mr. Astley him- 
self never uses a gut trace, but attaches his jure direct 


to a good, strong reel line with the best of results. The 
best, indeed, I found it the only, bait is a good-sized 
gold spoon, the efficacy of which is much increased by 
the addition of a strip cut from the side of the first 
victim. Phantom and Devon minnows I have tried in 
vain, but no doubt if I had not been trolling a spoon 
on the other side of the boat, I might have accounted 


for one or two with them. I have paid two visits to:: 


Lake Minnewanka—the first in August, 1899, when I 
stopped off at Banff on my way across the continent 
to hunt wapiti on Vancouver Island, an account of 
which trip appeared in the columns of the Field. 
Beautiful as Banff is, and amusing as the cosmopoli- 
tan throng of visitors was, I had not come to Canada 


for that sort of thing, and one fine morning I packed - 


my bag, and two rods, a single-handed 13-foot white 
trout rod which had already been the death of many 
a white and brown trout and not a few salmon, and a 
small 1o-foot Farlow, and hired a “rig” for the nine- 
mile drive through the National Park, and past the 
enclosure of 500 or 600 acres, where a thriving herd 
of some twenty buffaloes are kept. 

Arriving at the lake, I was most hospitably received 
by Mr. Astley, a good sportsman, and like many others 
in the same position in the New World. a cultured 
and refined gentleman, and, therefore, a charming com- 
panion as well as host. I-set to work as soon as I had 
swallowed luncheon, and it was not long before my 
little 10-footer was bending double under the strain of 
a six-pound fish. I fished with varying success for 
two days and a half, losing many fish from the fact of 


my rods not being stiff enough to drive the big hooks” 


home, and the total bag amounted to nineteen trout, 
varying from four pounds to nine and a half pounds, 
besides six grayling, caught one evening with blue- 
bottle flies, varying from one and one-half.to three 


pounds. Mr. Astley told me that I was too late in the’ 


season to get any of the real big fellows, and that: te 
very seldom got anything over twelve or fifteen 
pounds after the end of June. 23h 

I determined, therefore, to have another try earlier} 
if anything brought me into this part of the world 


again, and last year (1902), on my way to Alaska;'I ° 


again stopped off at Banff early in May, and after one 
night spent almost in solitude at the Sanitarium Hotel, 
as the tourist season had not yet commenced and the 
big hotel was not open, drove out along the well-re- 
membered road full of eager anticipations. Alas, when 
I arrived in view of what ought to have been an open 
sheet of water ruffled by a strong northeast wind, an 
ominous stillness was apparent, although the lake was 
still some two miles distant. It was quite obvious that 
the ice had not yet gone, and I could only hope that 
there might be enough open water to give me some 
sort of a chance. I found Mr. Astley at the door of 
his house, just the same as before, and very pleased 
to see me, and his daughter, who had been three years 
before a little golden-haired tot of ten, anda great 
friend of mine, grown into quite a big girl, and a 
trifle shyer than she used to be, but still not forgetful 
of her old friend. There were about three acres only of 
open water at the near end of the lake, and along its 
whole length of eleven miles not another spot could 
we see. Mr. Astley was not hopeful. No trout had yet 
been killed, but if the wind. did.not change we could 
at least go out and try. But change it did before I 
could swallow some lunch and get the boat in the 


water, and in ten minutes the ice was gtinding on the_ 


— and not enough water in sight to float an egg 
shell. 

There was nothing to be done but to try for trout in 
the Cascade River, which runs out of the lake, which 
I did all the afternoon without moving a fin. Next 
morning a good off-shore wind gave us great hopes, 
but after exactly «n hour’s fishing and a six-pound 
trout, the first of the season, round it went again, and 
home we had to go. This time I had no rods of my 
own with me, and had bought an American split-cane 
rod at Benff, which cost $6.5c, or 25 shillings. The 
wretched thing snapped short across above the reel like 
a carrot directly my first fish struck, and I had to 
hand play the fish and borrow another rod from my 
host. The third day was worse than ever—an_ un- 
broken sheet of ice for some three miles from our end 
of the lake. though the gap of open water beyond was 
evidently widening, the ice having been broken up a 
good deal by the strong wind which had blown all 
night. 

This day I did not fish at all, but went for a long 
walk along the trail which leads through the moun- 
tains by the Ghost River country to the plains. The 
next day hope returned. there was a couple of miles 
of water at our end and an open channel a couple of 
liundred yards wide on each side for at least a mile 
further. We went at first along the right hand side, 
and, after trolling without success until we were nearly 
at the end of this channel, I suddenly noticed that 
it was getting perceptibly narrower, although there was 
not a breath of wind. We had to turn and race for it, 
as it is an ugly thing getting nipped in the ice, which 
moves with irresistible force on these big -heets of water 
and piles itself up sometimes 10 or 12 fect high on the 
shore while breaking up. We just did it und no more, 
and then decided to try the onnosite channel. which 
this movement of the ice had naturally mide wider. 

On our way across the end of the lake my host’s 
small boy, who was with us. und who was trolling a 
spoon on a hand line, hooked a irout, which he hauled 
in manfully hand over hand, until he had it within a 
couple of feet of the boat. I had, meanwhile, reeled up 
my line all except a few feet, and my spoon was 
dangling close alongside. As I leaned over to gaff 
the trout for the boy, the hold gave way and the spoon 
dropped out of his mouth, but without losing a second 
he just darted round the sicrn of the boat and seized 
my bait, almost pulling rod and all overboard. I 
caught it just in time, and, luckily, finding all clear, had 
the satisfaction. five minutes later, of landing a lusty 
nine-pounder. This shows how voracious the trout of 
this lake are just when the frost breaks up. Two min- 
utes after [ was stuck in “Ahother, but lost him after 
five minutes’ play. By this time we were well into the 
left-hand channel, and here I hooked a third, which I 
landed—another nine-pounder. After trolling up the 


channel as far as the ice would allow, we turned to go 


back, and just at the same spot where I had killed the _ 
last trout I found myself fast*again. This was evi- 
dently a bigger fish, and a better fighter than any I 
had yet encountered, and it took several minutes to 
get.on terms with him. Before I had well done so, I 
became aware of a crashing, grinding sound all round 
us, and saw the ice again in rapid motion coming back 
to us, and rapidly filling up the narrow channel and 
piling itself up in high binks on the shore. Astley ad- 
jured me to break at once before it was too late to 
get out, as, although we were so close to the shore 
that there was very little danger to ourselves, there 
was every probability of the boat being crushed like 
an egg shell. I dropped the rod, and with the line in 
my fingers, pulled for all I was worth, either to break 
or to haul my friend in by main force. A good, new 
reel line and a steel trace enabled me to do the latter, 
and a big, fine trout it was I pitched inboard amid a 
tangled mass of line, without even taking the hooks out 
of his mouth, just as the ice closed in on us. Ina sec- 
ond we, two men and the small boy of nine, were out 
of the boat, and not without considerable exertion, had 
her up on the ice just in time to save her being stove 
in. 

We had then to drag her about 200 yards across the 
surface of the ice, which, although still some 7 or 8 
inches thick, was quite rotten on the top for about 2 
inches before we could float her again, and then ensued 
another race to the beach opposite Astley’s house. 
Five minutes after we landed, all that end of the lake 
was ice-bound again, and thus ended my second ex- 
pedition.to the Devil’s Lake, as I had to go away next 
day, and it never cleared again before my departure. 
We agreed that although we had got the better of him 
this time, the tutelary genius (?) of the place must 
certainly have taken offense at us and have been doing 
his best to thwart us and spoil our scheme. This last 
treut:.was the best and biggest of the lot, weighing 
twelve pounds, and is, I suppose, the best I shail cap- 
ture in this lake, though I know from ocular experi- 
ence that many finer specimens are there to reward 
anyone lucky enough to be on the spot late in May or 
early in June. 

These trout are unlike any I have seen elsewhere, and 
the natives say they are peculiar to the lake. They are 
not handsome to look at, though broad and thick and 
well shaped. Their color is a dirty gray, and they are 
rather mottled like a mackerel than spotted like a 
trout. They have an adipose fin like all the Salmonide, 
and their flesh is rather a pale orange than pink, but 
firm and very good to eat. I took memoranda of the 
number of fin rays. etc., but have unfortunately lost or 
mislaid them. They are not champion fighters, and 
play rather more like a sea fish than a trout; in fact, 
they remind me strongly of the many bouts I have had 
with coalfish and lythe on the west coast of Scotland. 
Still, with my small single-handed fly-rods I had good 
enough sport with them to satisfy anyone, and on my 
last day, if the titular owner of the lake had been more 
charitably disposed, and had kept the ice off a little 
more than an hour and a half, I had three fish weigh- 
ing twelve, nine and nine pounds, respectively, and lost 
another. The chance of a forty-pounder may be re- 
mote, but they assiiredly do exist, and apart from the 
charm of the locality, this chance is enough to make it 
worth the while of any sportsman traveling across 
Canada to pay a visit to the Devil’s Lake.—R. Claude 
Cane in London Field. 


Pollution of Lake Champlain. 


THE wealthy residents and landowners round and 
about the region of Lake Champlain have been aroused 
by the actions of the lawless element in the Adirondacks. 
That element, emboldened by the immunity from arrest of 
the assassin of Orrando P. Dexter, last week threatened 
the life and property of Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., whose 
preserve lies due east of the scene of the Dexter tragedy. 
These summer visitors to Lake Champlain are more de- 
termined than ever to support Mr. Hatch as leader in the 
fight against the owners of the pulp mills who have been 
turning their chemical refuse into the rivers which pol- 
lute the lake and kill the fish. They have also determined 
to make every effort to capture the men who have threat- 
ened Mr. Hatch’s life, and to that end have engaged 
detectives to take up the case. 

There has been some delay in presenting the results of 
the official investigation of the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Bouquet and Au Sable rivers, recently 
made by Professor Olin H. Landreth, consulting engineer 
of the State Department of Health, to Governor Odell, 
but it is expected that the report will be placed in the 
latter’s hands early next week. Meanwhile the mills are 
keeping up their work of pollution and destruction in de- 
fiance of the law. 

With each succeeding week the ranks of the residents 
and property holders engaged in the fight against the 
offending mills gains in numbers, strength and influence. 
Dr. Seward Webb, who has just returned from Europe, 
has announced that he is determined to stop the lake’s 
pollution. His famous preserve, Shelburne Farms, 
stretches for eight miles on the shore opposite the river 
on which the pulp mills are located. It is expected that 
Dr. Webb's wealth and social and political influence will 
be an important factor in bringing the mill owners to 
terms. 

As president of the Catholic Summer Home Associa- 
tion, with its fine sweep of property on the shores of the 
lake near Plattsburgh, the Rev. Father Lavelle, rector 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth avenue, New York, has 
interested himself in the contest. In speaking with a 
representative of Forest AND STREAM on the pollution of 
the lake, Father Lavelle said that he had often noticed 
the presence of impurities in the waters, which he had 
been told was caused by the refuse of the pulp mills. 
“However,” said he, “I am not as well posted on the sub- 
ject as the superintendent of the Catholic Summer Home, 
and I will write him at once to make a full investigation 
and to let me know at the earliest moment the exact con- 
dition of affairs. I have decided to await this report be- 
fore taking an active interest in the matter.” 

Mr. A. G. Paine, Jr., General Manager of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Company, was seen in New York 
city the other day and asked to make a statement in re- 
gard to the pulp mill nuisance. Said he: ~~ ° ms 
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“The New York and Pennsylvania Company have had 
a pulp mill on the banks of the Bouquet River for the last 
twenty ycars, and have manufactured there pure cellulose 
from’ white poplar wood, which is dissolved by boiling 
with soda, and this soda, after the boiling, is practically 
all recovered, so that the only residuum allowed to escape 
is a trace of soda and a trace of spent lime, which is 
equivalent to nothing more or less than sand. The ex- 
amination recently made by Prof. Landreth will show, 
when he makes his report, that, instead of rendering the 
water impure, the flowage from the mill has a tendency 
to purify it, and this fact will no doubt be embodied in 
his report to the State authorities. This is the only 
conclusion that can be justly arrived at. I myself have 
a residence on a point of the lake near the mouth of the 
river, which I have occupied for more than five years, 
and during that time I have used the water for all do- 
mestic purposes with absolutely no ill effects. 

“It was about fifteen years ago that the first complaint 
was made against our mill, and as a remedy we ceased 
dumping our lime sludge into the river while the fish 
were running, as some people erroneously thought it was 
harmful to them. You see, notwithstanding we knew 
it was more beneficial than hatmful to the fish, we 
respected the complaint. 

“A few years later we received more complaints about 
the presence of our lime sludge in the river and lake, 
and as a result, we built at large cost, a great dyke to 
keep the lime sludge from escaping into the river and 
thence out in the lake. So we now dump: nothing in the 
river but clear waste water having in it but a trace of 
soda and spent lime, which in fact is just like the lime 
juice served at a soda fountain in a drug shop, only in- 
finitely more weak. In fact, it is the same thing only not 
nearly so strong as the lime juice nowadays generally put 
in milk on which babies are. nourished. 

“Indeed,” animatedly concluded Mr. Paine, “our waste 
water with its trace of soda and lime, if the public only 
knew it, tends to star the waters of the lake and make 
them brighter atid more sparkling than nature, could 
accomplish. As amatter of fact, instead of being perse- 
cuted as we have been, we should really be paid, and paid 
well, for clarifying and purifying the waters of the river 
and the lake.” 

A prominent railway official, who is known to have 
large milling interests in the Lake Champlain region, and 
who desired to have his name withheld from publication, 
on the grounds that he did not wish to be personally 
brought into the matter, made some remarkable state- 
ments when seen by the Forest AND STREAM representa- 
tive. Said he: 

“T really can’t see what all this row is about. All this 
talk about the pollution of Lake Champlain is Simon- 
pure poppycock. On the contrary, the mills are doing 
noble work in purifying the lake waters from the various 
contaminations, natural and otherwise, that are emptied 
into it. In this respect, and many others of a like char- 
acter, the mills are really performing a most glorious 
public service. 

“From time to time I have read articles in the papers 
telling about the alleged pollution of Au Sable River by 
the J. & J. Rogers pulp mill located there—arrant non- 
sense. This mill, as I well know, uses spruce timber in 
making its pulp, and it is true employs large amounts of 
sulphurous acid. What of that? “Let me tell you that I 
have many times made a pilgrimage to the mill for the 
special purpose Of drinking the sulphurous water dis- 
charged by it into the river. The sulphurous properties 
the water contains makes of it a wonderful tonic, re- 
juvenating to the entire system. After taking only half a 
dozen glasses of the water it has made me feel like a new 
man, and I know many others who have had the same 
experience. People often. travel a thousand miles to 
drink and bathe in sulphurous waters that can’t be com- 
pared with the waste waters of this mill. Search the 
world over and I doubt if you will be able to find a body 
of men of such magnificent physique as those employed 
in the mill there. Every man of them over six feet high 
and strong as an ox. These men drink and bathe in the 
water daily. Indeed, I am seriously thinking of erecting 
a sanitarium there which would be bound to be a great 
success.” 

“Is the sulphurous waste good for the fish, too?” ven- 
tured the reporter. 

“Remarkably so,” was the response. “Each year I find 
them growing in size and beauty, and their numbers con- 
stantly increasing. They appear to have greatly increased 
in liveliness, too, and this gives added zest to the sport of 
fishing. 

“One thing more. I have seen it mentioned that the mill 
owners are denuding the grand forests about the lake, and 
thus destroying another of its renowned beauties and at- 
tractions. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
work of cutting down the trees to make paper pulp is all 
in charge of expert landscape gardeners who spare no 
pains in producing lovely sylvan effects that in time will 
make the whole region round and about Lake Champlain 
the garden spot of the world.” 

It wasn’t Baron Munchausen, come to life, who said 
these things. It was just a plain American railroad presi- 
dent with milling interests about the lake. 

In commenting on the present status of the case, Mr. 
Hatch said: 

“It appears that Lake Champlain is not the only body 
of water in which fish are dying by the wholesale on ac- 
count of poisonous chemicals dumped into tributary 
waters by paper mills, which thus disregard the rights of 
the public, instead of otherwise disposing of their refuse. 
According to the Paper Trade Journal’s Indianapolis cor- 
respondent, five suits for damages against the American 
Straw Board Company have been instituted by Madison 
ccunty landowners, and transferred to the United States 
Circuit Court. The complaints allege that the Straw 
Board Company pours into White River more than 
800,000 gallons of refuse daily from its plant, which, it is 
alleged, has had the effect to pollute the stream. The 
poisonous qualities of this matter have killed all the 
fish in the stream below the mill, and in addition made 
the water so bad that: cattle would not drink it. Another 
cause of complaint against the paper company is that the 
debris thrown into the stream lodges along the banks of 
the river, making. the. vicinity unhealthy, owing to the 
distressing odors that arise therefrom. ; 

“From Dayton, Ohio, also come:complaints of a similar 
nature. It is stated that great schools of dead fish have 

on the surface of the rivers in that vicinity, 
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and the health authorities, impelled to take action by the 
complaints of citizens interested in fish and game, have 
determined to find out the exact status of affairs in that 
connection. It is declared that the State authorities will 
take up the case, and if the straw board manufacturers 
are offenders the State Board will make it warm for them. 

“Legislators in Vermont and elsewhere have not hesi- 
tated to take action against the dumping of sawdust into 
streams, and it will be no more of a hardship to compel 
paper manufacturers to dispose of their refuse in some 
cther way than by dumping it into our rivers than to 
force the owners of other mills to do this. If there was 
no other way for paper mills but to pour poisonous 
chemicals into the streams on which they are located, the 
situation would be entirely different; but even in that 
case there would be a question conerning the right of the 
individual as compared with the welfare of the com- 
munity. In poifit of fact, however, mill owners in some 
cases have instituted new means of disposing of their 
refuse, only to revert later on to the pollution of streams; 
and there is no reason, save the question of expense, 
why such refuse should not be dumped on premises pre- 
pared for this particular purpose. In the course of time 
the people of every State in the Union will come to 
realize fully the dangers which threaten them in the pol- 
lution of our rivers and will legislate accordingly.” 





Albino Brook Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A number of letters received since the closing of the 
State Fair at Syracuse, indicate that the extensive exhibit 
of live fish made by the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, attracted no little attention, and that the albino 
trout excited considerable curiosity. These trout came 
from the Adirondack hatchery located at Saranac Inn. 
The foreman of the hatchery, Mr. Grant E. Winchester, 
writes thus concerning them: “They were hatched from 
the regular brock trout eggs in March, 1902, which 
makes them about one and one-half years old. There 
were about fifty of them, some being of a silver bluish- 
gray appearance, but the mos{ 2f them pure yellowish- 
white. They were placed in a separate compartment and 
given the best possible care and attention, but all have 
died except two of the pure albinos and two of the 
bluish-grays. The albinos have the crimson spots and 
pink eyes, but the grays show no spots.” 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, the well-known expert, when 
informed of the exhibit, stated that “The albino form of 
brook trout is by no means common, but has appeared 
sporadically in several localities within the last ten 
years.” These “freaks” are apparently none the worse 
for being exhibited at the State Fair, and the hatchery 
foreman intends to experiment with breeding from them 
this fall. Should the fish die they will be mounted for 
the exhibit which the Commission is to make at St. Louis. 

Joun D. Wuisu, Secretary. 


[The Minnesota Commission used to have a stock of 
albino brook trout at the St. Paul hatchery.] 


Ghe Fennel. 


All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with thi 
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Telegony. 


Tue following is the London Field’s reply to a cor- 
respondent, whose spaniel bitch had whelped a litter 
to a mongrel dog, and who asked whether a future litter 
would be affected thereby, even if by pure blood sire: 

The opinion that is expressed by our correspondent’s 
friends is exceedingly general. We have known numer- 
ous instances of valuable dogs being destroyed under 
similar circumstances, they being regarded as practi- 
cally spoiled for breeding purposes. From the same 
cause we have known valuable short-horned cows re- 
garded as useless for breeding stock. It is singular 
that so general a belief in the doctrine of the influence 
of a first sire should prevail, when it is so easily con- 
futed by practical experiment. The valuable long-con- 
tinued experiments of Professor Cossar Ewart have 
removed all scientific belief in this doctrine. He bred 
seventeen hybrid Burchell’s zebras from various mares 
of very different breeds. Some of these produced first 
foals to the zebra, and others had been mated previ- 
ously. In every case these mares, after producing 
zebra hybrids, were mated with horses, and in not one 
single instance was the slightest trace of the previous 
zebra sire manifested. Anatomically and physiologi- 
cally considered, there is no foundation for the belief 
in what may be termed telegony or breeding back to a 
former sire. The blood of the mother and that of the 
offspring do not mingle. So to speak, there is no pos- 
sibility of the contamination of the mother by the blood 
of the hybrid. These experiments of Professor Ewart 
are regarded by scientists as settling the question, but 
they are not accepted by the uninformed public. One 
of the strangest things possible is that this doctrine, 
although believed by the majority of people, is never 
acted upon by themselves as regards the human species. 
A man who marries a widow does not expect that 
children born subsequently to his marriage will appear 
in the-tikeness of her first husband, and where different 
races. of mankind interbred, such a thing is not ob- 
served or even suspected. We do not give this reply 
with the idea that our opinion will generally be ac- 
cepted. The prejudices of the uninformed public are 
not to be overcome by facts. 


Boston Terrier Show. 


Preparations for the much-heralded Boston Terrier 
Show, at Boston, Nov. 17, 18, 19, are progressing very 
favorably, and everything points to a most successful 
affair. The premium lists are now ready for mailing. 
This show is given under the auspices of The Boston 
Terrier The Bench Show Committee, ‘chosen 
from its members, are men who have very much at 
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heart the best interests of the breed. There will be 
twenty classes, $600 in cash prizes, nearly 100 specials 
already received, and others expected; also, this will 
be a four-point show. Entry fee $3. Mr. Dwight Bald- 
win is the judge. Cash prizes and trophies will be 
offered in every conceivable manner, so that there 
should be no dog entered but what will be eligible to 
compete for some one or various specials. Horticul- 
tural Hall is where the show will be held. Entries close 
on Monday, Nov. 2. Write Mr. Arthur Mulvey, Room 
408, 74 Boylston Street, Boston, for premium lists and 
entry blanks. 


The National Beagle Club of America. 


Tue fourteenth annual field trials of the National 
Beagle Club of America, will commence on Nov. 9, at 
Howardsville, Albemarle county, Va., at the invitation 
of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Dickson Bruns and General 
and Mrs. T. M. Logan, on their plantations known as 
Duncannon and Algoma, where all members of the 
club and all those making entries will be their guests 
during the trials. 

It is the desire of the club that all members of the 
club and all persons making entries who expect to at- 
tend the trials, will so notify the secretary as soon as 
possible, and also state the number of dogs which they 
expect to enter, so that ample accommodations may 
be arranged. Cuartes R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 


Bachting. 
; 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Witx the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log a crane 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. s : 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise mist be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailin 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 
3. The story must be prefaced bv a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be - 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 

of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. : : 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. ; 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. _ 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 
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Str THomas Lipton has shown a disposition to revive 
trans-Atlantic yacht races by cffering a twenty-five hun- 
dred dollar cup for that purpose, the trophy to be a per- 
petual challenge cup and the -races to be sailed from 
Sandy Hook to the Needles. The contest will be open 
to sloops, yawls and schooners, and the races to be sailed 
without time allowance. Sir Thomas suggested that a 
second prize valued at one thousand dollars be offered 
by the club accepting his offer. The Atlantic Y. C. will 
more than likely become the custodian of the cup, as 
Commodore Tod is very enthusiastic on the subject of 
ecean races, and has done much to encourage them the 
past two years. 

The German Emperor will soon present to the New 
York Y. C. a handsome cup, and although the conditions 
governing the trophy are not known, it is more than 
likely that it will be offered for ocean races. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 11.—Nearly everything pertaining to 
yachting in Massachusetts Bay has, at the present time, 
become a question of rules governing the present re- 
stricted classes or those to govern proposed new classes 
which may, or may not, be adopted at the fall meeting 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, to be 
held next Thursday evening. The rules governing the 
proposed new classes have been published and sent broad- 
cast among the yachtsmen so that any weakness may be 
discovered and changes recommended before the ‘classes 
may be actually formed and yachts built for them. 

The need of new classes, or some radical changes’in the 
rules governing the rules of the present restricted classes, 
has been apparent for some time, and particularly, so dur- 
ing the past season. At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation it was resolved to instruct the Executive Com- 
mittee to look into the matter of new rules and to report 
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restrictions to govern any new classes that might be 
deemed necessary for the Association to adopt. The 
Executive Committee will recommend .at the coming 
meeting that class D, 25-footers, class E, 22-footers, and 
class I, 18-footers, be retained, and that three new classes 
be adopted, the proposed conditions of which were pub- 
lished in the last number of Forest AND STREAM. 

It may. seem strange, after such radical types were 
produced for the 25ft. class in the past season, that the 
Executive Committee should recommend the retention of 
the class. It is understood that the members of the com- 
mittee were nct all of one mind in regard to the matter. 
They were of one mind that the types of boats that have 
been produced within the past year are undesirable and 
are far from being what was intended to be produced 
under the rules. it was realized, however, that several 
men had invested money in the construction of these 
boats, in good faith, and that it would be unfair to them 
to throw the boats out of all racing at a time when they 
could not be disposed of for racing in other sections of 
the country, and would hardly be marketable for whole- 
some cruisers. So the committee recommends retaining 
the class, believing that nobody will care to invest in 
any more extreme “slabs” for it, and that the class will 
die a natural death. 

There have been several things that cropped up in the 
22ft. class since its formation that were not down on 
the programme when the class was formed. There was 
found to be a little mixup between the waterline length 
and the displacement as against the figures laid down in 
the rules. This was fixed up, however, by making the 
rules conform to the boats that had been built, a little ir- 
regular proceeding but one that appeared to suit the 
owners, and the yachts had fairly good racing through- 
out the season. Both this class and the 18ft. knock- 
abouts—which, by the way, are just as popular as ever— 
are governed by associations of their own, and would be 
in on the racing whether accepted by the Association or 
not. 

There are some protests, appealed to the Association in 
the past season’s racing, that have yet to be figured in the 
percentages for the season. The following official list, 
issued by Secretary A. T. Bliss, to Sept. 10, will un- 
doubtedly need some changes, but will give some idea of 
the work of the yachts: 


Class D—25-footers. 









Total Average 
Starts. Per cent. Per cent. 
ee Sp A eee 14 1240 1-7 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop.............. il 715 70 5-11 
Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr........ 16 1081 67 9-16 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton.............+65 8 361 61 1-2 
Early Dawn pe E Doherty... cesses 4 238 026 49 
Senodensek, TB. A; GHB... cccccccccccces 4 195 24 3-8 
Class E—22-footers. 
Opitsah V., S. H. and H. I. Foster...... 19 1566 82 8-19 
Rs Be rev cccesccsvcisveceess 18 1068 59 1-3 
COs Ge Pinna cicnccnsccivccecsad 16 891 55 3-5 
SO, Gis. lk: Psonnescceccenagsteeucses 10 548 641-5 
Urchin, John Greenough...........0.see008 6 318 37 2-5 
Class S—21-footers. 

Sed 57... Bs Pee Rec cscsivcccctesses 10 749 74 1-10 
Perhaps II., J. E. Robinson..............- 5 349 69 4-15 
Class I—18ft. Knockabouts. 

i et ae ae ee eee 18 1323 73 2-5 
Miss Modesty, B. S. Permar.............- 866 72 1-10 
eee, r | i Bee 1277 70 17-18 
jomino, og ee 1248 62 45 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foste 1002 62 5-8 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch..... ‘ 917 57 5-16 

Chance, Reginald Boardman ........ ‘ 560 56 

Mirage, £ W. CUNT scvcegecssescccees 869 61 1-10 
Arrow, E. A. Boardman..............+s+0+ 478 47 5-6 
Wisk, L. BB. Goodepeed.....ccccccccccccce 485 44 

Patees, A, We Feeacccscccccccccccccccs 381 34 7-11 
Kittiwake IV., H. M. Jones............... 6 298 29 5-6 
Biza, Alfred Douglas ..........++sseeseeee 6 278 27 146 
Crow, Hooper and Lauriat................ 8 278 27 1-6 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph, Jr.. oe 231 23 1-9 
Myrmidon, W. C. Loring, Jr. » 228 22 45 
Humbug, Cole and Bacon .. 2. 206 20 1-2 
Osprey, A. R. Train .... SS 146 14 1-2 
Moslem, B. D. Barker.... 2 132 13 1-5 
Walada, W. W. Rowse........sscccccecees 2 40 4 

Malillian II., F. L. Woods..........+.++++ 2 36 3 1-2 
Nicknack, E. B. Holmes..........+.-+++++ 5 20 2 


Crowninshield has an order for a fast steam freight 
lighter to ply between Brunswick, N. J., and New York 
city. He has also orders for a six-masted schooner and a 
three-masted schooner, owners to be announced later. 

Burgess & Packard have an order for a 21-footer for 
Kenneth Stevenson, of Detroit. She will race under the 
rules of the Country Club. They have also an. order 
for an auxiliary 24-footer for Mr. Holmes, of Plymouth, 
and have orders for three 18-footers. : 

At a recent meeting of the Twenty-two Foot Cabin 
Yacht Association it was voted to increase the minimum 
freeboard to 23 inches and to reduce the height of the 
cabin two inchess, still preserving the headroom of 4ft. 
Sin. H. H. White, H. H. Walker and W. H. Joyce were 
elected judges, all the other officers being re-elected. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 31ft. waterline auxiliary 
sloop Hostess, owned by J. Murray Forbes, of Milton, 
Mass., to Robert G. Shaw, of Wellesley,’ Mass. The 
Hostess is a fine type of the modern auxiliary, and is 
equipped with a 20 horse-power Lozier engine of the 
latest model, capable of driving her at a high rate of 
speed. Mr. Shaw will use her for cruising and day sail- 
ing at Vineyard Haven. 

Small Bros. have orders for a 30ft. yawl for E. S. Bell, 
of North Swansea, a 28ft. auxiliary yaw! for H. E. Pratt, 
of Ocean Park, California; a 21ft. auxiliary yawl for J. 
H. McCully, of Grosse Pointe, Mich.; a 3oft. yaw] for F. 
Campbell, of Chicago; a 21ft. yawl and a 15ft. yawl for 
E. J." Kistenmacher, of Davenport, Ia.; a 21-footer for 
E. Bryan, of Wyandotte, Mich.; a centerboard 18-footer 
for A. W. Finlay, and a keel 18-footer for Boston parties. 

Joun B. KILieen. 





Ariadne—Auxiliary Schooner. 


Tue finé auxiliary schooner Ariadne was designed by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, ‘and built in 1902 by the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company, at’ Wilmington, Del., for Mr. H. W. 
Putnam. Ariadne was desi for -off-shore cruising, 
and is built of steel throughout. -All the material and 
workmanship in the vessel are of the highest quality, 
and she is to-day one of the very best and most com- 
pletely fitted geidsing yacnte of her size in the world. « 

Her dimensions follows: - .  - pg 


* with a set berth, 
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AUXILIARY CRUISING SCHOONER ARIADNE. 
Designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane for H. W. Putnam, Jr. 
Photo by James Burton, New York City. 


Length— 

MPOUING Es «sid «Balvncomevicadiex tens SAMee 

RE iid Sas sess neawswaivnweenwe sie 110ft. 
Overhang— 

PUD sieve wsakcnacdbeae ceaneonend 14ft. 

NL © ta dodia' 3 aie sibepie ened career eb elieetes, Ce 
Breadth— 

MEE o kavieee cccidcswepesse ctaces/ GQwe oe 

Be WG Nal & daeiécncieckcwbue taneous 25ft. 
Draft— 

NE io hie st hacad oeedeauscedes 14ft. 14in. 
Freeboard— 

NG soos acing. diese ee ouinn coast - REO 

SE ead oc aun aeee ee eewekacde cae an 

MEE cuit cick cier adchekmseteanienennkees 8ft. 8 in. 
Tonnage— 

BE atk conasondinennuonwaks thes enone 168 

IES chives ond aaiapte ) Mawed mau aaate 246 


A bulwark 2ft, 3in. high gives a sense of security to 
those on deck; all the waterways, hatches, companion- 
ways and skylights are of teak. The deck is of white 
pine 3in. thick. Below decks the accommodations are 
very roomy, beautifully fitted and decorated, and well 
laid out. Every equipment and appliance that would 
add in the slightest to the owner’s and his guests’ com- 
fort and convenience have been placed in the boat. 
The companionway leads directly to the chart room, 
which is on the port side. The floor is covered with 
interlocking rubber tiling, and should any water find 
its way below when the companion slide is open, it 
does no harm, and éan be readily mopped up. The 
chart room is fitted with a berth, back of which are 
large drawers, so that the charts can be put away flat. 
A case for nautical instruments is placed on the after 
partition of the chart room. There is a port hole di- 
rectly Over the chart table and this gives ample light. A 
passage extends aft from the chart room to the after 
cabin. On the port side, aft of the chart room, is a 
bath room sft. 7in. long. Here is a porcelain:tub and 
wash basin and a patent closet. A port hole gives 
light and .ventilation to-this:-room, and the floor and 
walls are tiled, as are all the bath rooms. . 

On the port side, aft of the bath room, is a state 
room, which is the only small one in the after part of 
the veséel., This room is: 6ft. 6in. long and is fitted 
transom, bureau and set wash basin. 


Next aft is the ladies’ or after cabin, which runs the 
full width of the yacht, and is oft. long. On the port 
side is a double berth with a shelf and lockers behind. 
Jn the starboard side is a sofa berth and behind there 
are also lockers and shelves. At the after end of this 
cabin are wardrobes and clothes presses and a writing 
desk. Aft there is a private bath for the use of those 
occupying this cabin. There are skylights over the 
after cabin and the connecting bath, and these in addi- 
tion to port holes, make the rooms very light and airy. 

Forward of the after cabin, on the starboard side, is 
a stateroom 8ft. long. This is a roomy cabin, fitted 
with a double berth, sofa, wardrobe, bureau and wash 
basin. Between this cabin and the owner’s room, which 
is forward on the same side, is another bath sft. 6in. 
long. This room is fitted very much like all the rest 
= 7 from the owner’s room and the cabin 
ait of it. 


The owner’s room is the largest single stateroom 
on the boat. It is nearly 12ft. long. This room has a 
brass bedstead, sofa berth, large wardrobes and clothes 
presses, a bureau and a desk. Overhead is a skylight, 
and there are two port holes in the side. On the port 
side opposite is another stateroom 8ft. sin. long. This 
room is arranged and fitted very much the same as are 
the other single cabins. One port hole and a skylight 
give plenty of light and air. 

The main saloon is 13ft. long and extends the full 
width of the boat. This cabin is amidships. On either 
side are two port holes, and there is a very large sky- 
light above. Under the skylight is an extension table. 
On the starboard side is a sofa, which returns on the 
forward bulkhead.“ On the port side is a short sofa 
with lockers forward and aft of it. In the center of the 
forward bulkhead is a fire place, and on the port side 
is the sideboard. At the after side of the cabin are the 
piano, music rack and a ‘desk. 

Just forward of the main saloon is the machinery 
space, which is entirely surrounded by double steel 
bulkheads, and the space between is filled with asbes- 
tos. On the starboard side of the engine room are 
coal bunkers and a. stateroom for the two engineers. 
This room is reached from the cook’s room, which 
opens from the officers’, mess room. ; 

un the port site of the engine room is a passage 
which runs the main saloon forward to the mess 
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room. Opening from the passage is the pantry for the 

cabin stores. The pantry is equipped with dressers, 
lockers and shelves, and there is also a sink and an ice 
box. Forward of the pantry is a coal bunker, which 
is slightly smaller than the one on the starboard side. 
Next forward comes a toilet room for the officers. 
The mess room is of good size, and the deck is reached 
by an iron companion ladder. On the port.side of the 
mess room are two staterooms, one of which is occu- 
pied by two stewards and the other by the two mates. 
On the starboard side are two more staterooms, one 
of which is for the captain and the other for the two 
cooks. Forward of the mess room is the galley, which 
is of ample size and which extends the full width of the 
boat. In the galley there is every equipment that would 
assist the cooks in their work. The placing of the 
galley between the forecastle and the officers’ mess 
room is an excellent arrangement, the food for the 
crew being passed through a small opening into the 
forecastle, and in this way the crew never have occa- 
sion to go into the galley. A door opening into the 
mess room from the galley allows the officers’ meals 
to be easily served, and the officers are thus separated 
entirely from the crew. 

The forecastle has accommodation for twelve men. 
There is a dresser for the china and also a sink. Each 
man is provided with a roomy locker for his clothes. 
Forward is a closet for the crew and locker space for 
boatswain’s stores. Below the cabin floor there is an- 
other deck where stores, sails, spare gear, etc., are 
stored. The boat is heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity. 

The sail plan is of good size, and the boat shows ex- 
cellent speed under sail alone. Ariadne’s engines were 
built by J. W. Sullivan, and are of the two cylinder 
type, gin. and 1gin.-14in. She has two Almy water 
tube boilers. After two seasons’ constant use Ariadne 
has proven herself a very satisfactory craft in every 
particular. 


In a Cornish Lugger. 


A FAvoRITE dream of mine has been realized. Time 
after time I had watched the fine Cornish luggers setting 


out for the herring fishery, and vainly longed to accom- 
pany them; now, thanks to a friend, an enthusiastic sailor 
and lover of the sea, my pet scheme was rendered feasible. 

All arrangements having been made. we presented our- 
selves'at the quay one beautiful August afternoon about 
4:30, attired in our warmest clothes,.as every one had 
warned tus that even in August night fishing was apt to 
chill the unaccustomed landsman. I carried the oilskin 
coat and. skirt which accompanied me on all my boating 
expeditions, and long, fingerless, woolen mittens, warmer 
than any gloves. We stepped from the quayside on board 
404 PZ Pride of the Sea, and were greeted by the skip- 
per, a gentle-mannered little old man, with’ mild: blue 
eyes and a pleasant countenance. Half an hour passed 


while we waited til] the tide should serve, and meanwhile fly over with 
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we were objects of much curiosity and speculation on the 
part of the crews of the other luggers, as to whether we 
were going for a short sail or the whole night. At last 
the foremost boat moved away through the swing-bridge 
ahead of us, then our halliards were manned, the big 


lug-foresail was mastheaded, the mizzen set, and we fol- 
lowed suit. 


The wind was light, and scarcely filled the sails as the 
little town slowly dropped astern, and we opened out the 
various promontories and headlands along the coast. 
After a couple of hours’ sailing we had made an offing 
of five or six miles, and as the sun was just setting, the 
skipper considered ‘that the distance from the land was 
sufficient, and that the nets might be sent overboard. 
Then the night’s work began. The hatches were taken 
off and the mass of dark nets was passed along and 
dropped overboard, one man making fast to it small 
tarred barrels, alternately with strings of corks, to act as 
floats. This was the only time that we noticed any dis- 
agreeable smell from the nets, the result of their having 
been shut up in the hold. 


The tall foremast being lowered to an acute angle, in 
order to lessen the rolling, two lanterns were fixed, one 
above the other, in the rigging, and the preparations were 
complete. By this time it was 9 o'clock and quite dark. 
The skipper, the boy, and -three out of the four men 
composing the crew went below and turned in, not, how- 
ever, without overwhelming us with offers of knitted 
guernseys, mittens, oilskins, coats, etc., but we declined, 
being already well provided. One man remained on deck 
as lookout, to be relieved by the others in turn. We now 
had to while away four hours as best we might. It was 
a beautiful night, clear, and full of stars, and each little 
sea curled over in a shimmer of phosphorescence. All 
along the coast for miles the lights of the various towns 
and villages shone like clusters of diamonds, and one, 
bigger than the rest, showed where a lighthouse kept 
watch on a rocky promontory, but the loom of the land 
was indistinguishable. Other lights, red, green and white, 
came and went around us, for we were well in the fair- 
way of the North Sea traffic. All this time the boat 
rolled steadily and monotonously, but it was too early 
as yet to be sleepy, in spite of the pleasant cradling mo- 
tion ; so we passed the time in conversation and in watch- 
ing the lookout man fishing, unsuccessfully, alas! with a 
hand-line for cod. The time had passed so quickly that 
it seemed as’ if but two hours instead of four had elapsed, 
when the es ps voice was heard below, “Now, lads, 
time’s up, the crew tumbled up on deck and began 
preparations for getting the nets on board. 

First the steam capstan was set going, and then the 
skipper disposed his forces in the following manner: 
One man was sent into the forehold, and another into- 
the hold amidships; the skipper and a third man: stood 
beside the gunwale and hauled in the net; shaking the 
fish out-of the meshes on to the deck; the fourth man 
sat! beside us on the epposite 
slack. And tly the net 
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nothing so much as a net ball dress covered with silver 
sequins. The men in the hold received it, and disposed it 
evenly, so as to keep the boat in proper trim; they also 
tossed out on to the deck any stray fish that had escaped 
the hands of the skipper and his mates ‘above. Soon the 
deck was a mass of fish, and looked as if it were covered 
with heaps of solid silver. The men worked almost in 
silence, only exchanging a word at rare intervals. Hour 
after hour passed, and still the laden net came in, and the 
stillness was only broken by the purring of the steam 
on the water alongside, the slap of the fish falling upon the 
deck, and the regular creaking of the boat as she rolled. 
More than once my friend and I.found ourselves nodding 
forward off the pile of oars and tarpaulins on which we 
—_ seated, although we never entirely succumbed to 
sleep. 

Gradually the blackness of the sky changed to ash color, 
and away on the dappled surface of the gray water a long 
line of black dots became fairitly .visible, the barrel- 
shaped floats along the top ofthe nets. From ash color 
the sky soon turned to a vivid pink, and in the midst 
of this beautiful flash rose the sun. A light breeze sprang 
up, and numbers. of gulls and kittiwakes came flying 
round the boat-with shrill cries, looking for their break- 
fast. I glanced down at the hold; it looked nearly full, 
but all the nets were not in yet; indeed, it was past six 
before they were all stowed. away.and the hatches put on, 
and a goodly heap of fine, herrings showed the result of 
the night’s fishing to amount to more. than a last (10,000 
herrings), which the skipper considered a very fair catch. 
Meanwhile, word had been passed below to get the kettle 
boiling, and smoke began to pour from the galley 
chimney. 

The foremast having been restored to an-upright posi- 
tion, the foresail was set, the small. riding-mizzen ex- 
changed for a much larger one, and we.were once more 
under way for home. Mugs of hot tea were passed up 
to us from below, a welcome sight, though I confess that 
it was not without misgiving that we ventured to taste the 
beverage, as yarns had been plentiful ashore of the Cor- 
nish fisherman’s cookery, how plum pu a were Octa- 
sionally boiled in the soup kettle, with. the soup, bien 
entendu, but experience proved our fears to be ground- 
less. After breakfast, buckets of water were capsized 
over the decks, which were carefully scrubbed wherever 
there was a space clear of fish. Cornish fishermen have 
a deservedly Bah sbyetion | for the cleanliness and good 
order of their ts, and this boat was no. exception to 
the rule. But, alas! our enjoyable trip was nearly over. 
At 7:30 o’clock, fourteen hours after our departure the 

day before, we sailed in between the pier heads and made 
cere adidethaeamianmcuth on -ealithtes comms 
most delightful ex et and one which, as we assured 
the skipper on bi him good-by, we hope some day 
to repeat.—Pall Mal 
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‘Mj. Hollis Burgess: has. sold-the grit. 
Ses Tee 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

Messrs. Edward Smith & Co., the well-known varnish 
makers, have gotten out a picture of Reliance that is one 
of the handsomest marine views that we have ever seen. 
The picture, which is 16 by 21 inches, is a reproduction 
of a photograph and shows Reliance close-hauled on the 
port tack. 

RRR 


Small Bros. are getting out plans for a 3oft. yawl for 
E. S. Bell, of North Swansea, a 28ft. auxiliary yawl for 
H. E. Pratt, of Ocean Park, California; a 21ft. auxiliary 
yawl for J. H. McCully, of Grosse Pointe, Mich.; a 3oft. 
yawl for F. Campbell, of Chicago; a 21ft. yawl and a 15ft. 
yawl for E. J. Kistenmacher, of Davenport, Ia.; a 21- 
footer for E. Bryan, of Wyandotte, Mich.; a centerboard 
18-footer for A. W. Finlay, and a keel 18-footer for a 
Boston yachtsman. 

eRe 


Frederick T. Adams has resigned as commodore of the 
Larchmont Y. C. Commodore Adams’ resignation has 
been in the hands of the Board of Trustees for some 
time past, and it has not been accepted as yet. Mr. 
Adams was elected Commodore of the club in 1gor. 

Ree 

At a meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., held on 
the evening of October 6, the challenge sent in by the 
White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, Minn., for the Seawan- 
haka cup was accepted. Four clubs issued challenges for 
the cup, and it was first proposed to hold races between 
the boats representing the different clubs at Lake St. 
Louis, and the winner of the series would sail against the 
Canadian defender. As this plan was believed to be con- 
trary to the letter and the law of the deed of gift, it was 
abandoned, and a single challenge was accepted, as has 
always been done. 

RRs 


Messrs. Burgess and Packard have orders for three 
18-footers, a 21-footer for Mr. Kenneth Stevenson, of 
Detroit, and a 24ft. auxiliary for Mr. E. Holmes, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Ree 


Mr. C. Oliver Iselin is to have a large sail or auxiliary 
yacht built this winter for off-shore and foreign cruising. 


Ganoging. 
pe 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The Northern Division of the A. C. A. elected the 
following officers during the annual camp at Sugar Isl- 
and in August: 

Vice-Com., C. W. McLean, 303 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Can.; Rear-Com., J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, 
Can.; Purser, J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Can.; Executive 
Com., Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Can.; S. W. 
Gilroy, Smith’s Falls, Ontario, Can.; Harry Page, To- 
ronto, Can. Racing Board, Ernest J. Minnett, Mon- 
treal, Can. J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ontario, Can., 
represents the Northern Division on the Board of 
Governors. 


AUXILIARY SCHOONER ARIADNE—CABIN PLAN—— DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE FOR H. W. PUTNAM, JR. 


A. C. A. Membership. 

The following have applied for associate membership 
to the A. C. A: 

Proposed by N. S. Hyatt: Mrs. N. S. Hyatt, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., and Mrs. Greswell, London, England. 

Proposed by Jesse J. Armstrong and John S. Wright: 
Mrs. J. H: Plummer, Miss Reichert, Miss Shea, of New 
York; -Mrs. Armstrong, Miss Armstrong, Rome, New 
York, and Mrs. C. H: Parson, of Brooklyn. 


A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 
To the. Members. of. the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 
The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 24, 
1903: ~~ C. F. Wotrsrzs, 
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AUXILIARY CRUISING SCHOONER ARIADNE—MIDSHIP SECTION. 
Designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane for H. W. Putnam, Jr. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Old Guard Tournament. 


THE rifle tournament of the Old Guard Rifle Club, held in con- 
junction with the Old Guard Fair, Madison Square Garden, New 
York, as originally announced as to dates, was to have been held 
Oct. 5 to 10, inclusive, but Monday, Oct. 12, was added, and the 
tournament was finished on that day. 

In the Continuous match, the prizes were as follows: 

First prize, a Hunter Arms Co. shotgun, value $80; second, $35; 
third, a Krag rifle, with Stevens-Pope barrel, value $35; fourth, 
a Winchester military rifle, value $26; fifth, a split-bamboo fly-rod. 
And there were twenty cash prizes ranging in value froom $12 
to $2. 

The prize in the Souvenir point target match was a souvenir 
medal. 

In the Ladies’ Souvenir match, the prize was a beautiful hat. 

In the 50-shot Individual Interscholastic match, the prizes were 
as follows: A handome cup, suitably engraved, and the cham- 
pionship, to the winner; second prize, a Winchester military rifle, 
value $26; third, a Remington Arms Co.’s repeating rifle, value 
$20; fourth, an Iver Johnson revolver, value $12; fifth, a Stevens 
Favorite rifle, value $8.50; sixth, a Stevens-Maynard, Jr., rifle, 
value $3, and $3 in value to seventh, eight, ninth and tenth. 

In the revolver matches, Match A had prizes as follows: First 
price, a Winchester military rifle and $10; second, a Colt .38cal. 
military revolver and $5; third, J. H. Lau & Co. shotgun, value 
$20; fourth, a Remington single-shot target pistol, any caliber, 
value $16; fifth, a King Edward coronation medal. 

Match B had prizes as follows: First prize, a Smith & Wesson 
.388cal. Military revolver and $15; second, a Winchester military 
rifle, value $26; third, a King Optical Co. telescope, value $10; 
fourth prize, a Hopkins & Allen ivory handle target revolver; 
fifth, $5 or its value in merchandise. 

In their circular the Old Guard Rifle Club acknowledged dona- 
tions from Smith & Wesson, Colt’s Arms Co., Stevens Arms Co., 
Hunter Arms Co., Iver Johnson Co., Hopkins & Ailen Co., J. H. 
Lau & Co., Peters Cartridge Co., Col. Leslie C. Bruce, Julius 
King Optical Co., Ideal Manufacturing Co., Thomas Conroy, 
Winchester Arms Co., George E. Conley, Le Roy W. Taylor, 
Harrington & Richardson, J. W. Johnson & Co., Remington 
Arms Co. 


', The members of the Range Committee were Col. Leslie C. 
,, Bruce, chairman; Capt. Thomas W. Timpson, Lieut. Thomas H. 


Keller and Sergt. James McNevin. 

The members of the Prize Committee were Lieut. J. W. Miller, 
Lieut. Lee R. Townsend and Lieut. Thomas H. Keller. 

The members of the Programme Committee were Capt. J. C. 
Summers, Lieut. Thomas H. Keller and Sergt. James McNevin. 

The official scorer was Mr. Geo. W. Plaisted. 

Continuous rifle match, 3-shot scores, 26-ring target, the two 
best scores to count; all ties decided by the next best score: 


W A Tewes.ccccccccee 72 72 71 
H M Pope R Goldthwaith ........ 72 69 
P J Donovan H_ Newberger 74 se 
Geo Ludwig J A Dietz i 
E Van Zandt Geo Purkess 
O Smith H Fenwirth Zl 69 
H J McCartney 2 Chas Meyer 4 ot 
H Krauss - oe 
Geo Schlicht ... 
Wm Rosenbaum Geo Weigman . 
E Mineroini . 7 Muzzio ... 
R Gute G Margetts.. 
H J Barning.. Dr R_H Sayre. 
Chas Bischoff. H C Zettler.... 
M Dorrler ... S Buzzini 
L P Hansen.. 


PRERERSS 


Premiums for best five tickets: 


76 75 76 74 74-373 Geo Ludwig..75 74 73 73 73—368 
H M Pope....75 75 74 74 74-372 E Van Zandt.75 74 73 73 72—367 


Ladies’ hat match, point target, three best scores to count: 
Mrs H Fenwirth.... 8 7 7—22 Miss A Ballback 6 3 3-2 
Revolver, Match A, continuous, three best scores to count: 


-49 47 47-148 E Mineroini 
--48 45 45-138 T G Margetts 
- 46 46 44—136 


Revolver,. Match. B, rapid fire, five best shots in 30 seconds: 


43 42 42-127 T Margetts....... 
43 43 40-126 E De Siena 42 41 3l—114 


Individual Interscholastic Championship match, 50 shots on point 
target, 6-shot scores, possible 140 points: 


G F Rogs, State St. ‘ School,. S: vides eld, Ma: 150 
H J Berning, i, G. S. No. 4, Tomes Chy, 5 Pe tree 











$68 


HH ‘Meyers, Y. M. 





C. A, School, Bobsken, OB Bockswees sehvene 





H B Arnold, Barnard School, New York..........+......... 00 lB 
Harold A Keller, Barnard School, i ee Seocwae 1% 
C M Daniels, Dwight School, New York.........cccccccecscvecse 86 
J C Mason, De La Salle School, New York....................4 58 
‘A Gensch, Madison ay School, een, me Discsovtnsnsndect 44 
H Conley, School N , New Y sccbhobenshboecvcscenen eae 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crxctnnati, O.—At our annual prize shoot on Sept. 27, the fol- 
lowing is a list of winners. The shoot in every way was most 


successful. Shooting at 200yds., on Standard target, three shots 
to a ticket: 
Offhand: First prize, E. D. Payne; second, M. Gindele; third, 


F. Bruns; fourth, C. Roberts; fifth, Wm. Hasenzahl; sixth, A. 
Lux; seventh, D. K. Dodge; eighth, C. Nestler; ninth, L. O. 
Odell; tenth, S. F. Trounstine; eleventh, F. Freitag; twelfth, A. 
Drube; thirteenth, J. Hoffman; fourteenth, H. W. Kotter, Sr.; 
fifteenth, G. Hofer; sixteenth, W. Cantzler; seventeenth, G. 
Kotter, Jr. 

Rest: First prize, J. Hoffman; second, C. Nestler; third, M. 
Gindele; fourth, Wm. Hasenzahl; fifth, F. Freitag; sixth, G. 
Hofer; seventh, O. Topf; eighth, S. F. Trounstine; ninth, H. 


Uckotter; tenth, G. Uckotter; eleventh, W. Cantzler; twelfth, A. 
Lux; thirteenth, L. O. Odell; fourteenth, A. Drube; fifteenth, J. 
Morkart. 


For most points: First prize, C. Roberts, 2,534 points; second, 
E. D. Payne, 1,777 points; third, V. K. Dodge, 1,276 points. 

For most flags: C. Roberts 41. 

For best ticket: E. D. Payne. 

Premiums for most points, offhand: C, Roberts. 

For most points: First prize, J. Hoffman, 1,201 points; second, 
F. Bruns, 1,661; third, O. Topf, 833. 





For most flags: J. Hofman 46. 
For best ticket: J. Hofman. 
shooti 
Grapshooting. 
—__o—_ 
Fixtures. 
Oct. 14-15.—Baltimore, Md.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Baltimore, Association; targets and live birds; 


Md., Shooting A 


$100 added; open to all Malone, 2671 Penn avenue. 


Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, int, Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 
John L. Winston, Mgr. 

Oct. 15.—Batavia, N Y.—Holland Gun Club annual fall tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 20.—Mt. Sterling, Ill., Gun Club’s eighth annual target 
tournament. Seno , Sec’ y. 

Oct, 21-22.— taleigh, 


N. C.—Third annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment North Carolina State Fair; $150 added money. R. T. 
Gowan, Sec’y. 


eae 20-22. Potanh, Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. Davis, 
Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. E. 
Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 23-25.—St. Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 


shoot at Du Pont Shootin 

live-bird handicap. Alec 
Oct. 26-31.—French Lick 

of the National Gun Club; 


Park. Open to all. 
. Mermod, Mgr. 

ings, Ind.—First grand tournament 
S200 added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 


1904. 
Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The New York Athletic Club will hold a shoot at Travers Island 
on Oct. 17. 


Special event, 50 


The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, will hold a shoot on 
Oct. 18, which will be honored by the attendance of the Wander- 


ers. 
ae 
At the Harrisburg, Pa., tournament, Oct. 9 and 10, the Car- 


lisle team of four men were victors by a score of 79 out of a pos- 
sible 100. 
aw 


In an eleven-man team contest at Pattenburg, N. J., Oct. 3, 
between teams of the Pattenburg,; and Norton gun clubs, the 
scores were: Pattenburg 183, Norton 166. 

* 

At Messrs. Whitney and Milner’s two-day target tournament, 
Des Moines, Ia., Messrs. Heer and Crosby tied on highest aver- 
age, 361 out of 400, for the two days, Oct. 6 and 7. 

* 

Mr. Frank Lawrence, representing the Winchester Arms Co. in 
Pennsylvania, has made himself doubly welcome in his territory 
for his amiable disposition, business ability and cheerful assistance 
in the somewhat irksome task of helping to manage the tourna- 
ments whenever he can do so. 


Mr. J. S. Coggeshall, the energetic secretary of the Aquid- 
neck Gun Club, of Newport, R. 1., was a visitor in New York 
in the early days of this week. He reports that trapshooting in 
his section is inactive during the present weeks, as is usual 
everywhere during the game season. 


The manager of the Brooklyn, L. I., Gun Club, Mr. J. S. Wright, 
informs us that his club will give a prize shoot on Oct. 28, com- 
mencing at 1 o’clock. Some vandals, without the fear of man in 
their hearts, broke into the club house recently and stole a lot of 
shells, which severely tarnishes the erstwhile fair fame of Brook- 


lyn. 
R 


The Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club has fixed upon Oct. 21 
for a contest of great interest. It is a handicap at 100 targets for 
a gold watch, entrance price of targets. This same event will 
have an optional sweep, entrance $1, all at scratch, for a gold 
watch. This should draw a good support from the shooters of 
New York and New Jersey. 


The shoot of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League, at 
Allegheny, Oct. 6 and 7, closed a most successful series for this 
season. Mr. J. M. Hawkins was highest average, with a total of 
222 out of 350. Mr. L. B. Fleming was close up with 321, and 
J. F. Mallory was third with 312. R. S. Deniker was fourth with 
$11, and F. E. Mallory was fifth with 307. 

co 

Highest target average at the Missouri State Amateur thirteenth 
annual shoot, held at St. Joseph, Oct. 810, was won by the re- 
doubtable expert, Mr. W. R. Crosby, who broke 384 out of a 
possible 400, on the first two days. D. Timberlake won the 
Lake Contrary trophy. The two-man team contest for the Smith 
cup was won by Messrs. Cunningham and Clapp. Moberly was 
fixed upon for the next tournament and meeting. ‘ 







FOREST AND STREAM: 


Mr. Robert J. Hopkins, secretary of the Fairview, N. J., Gun 


Club, writes us as follows: “The Fairview club is open to shooters 
on the second Saturday of each month, and we welcome any and 
all out-of-town sportsmen who may wish to shoot, or shoot at, a 
few targets. We are only about twenty minutes out of city by N. 
R. R. of N. J., and about thirty minutes by trolley from Barclay, 
Christopher, Franklin, Forty-second and Fourteenth street ferries. 
Fare 5 cents, so that a pleasant afternoon among good fellows is 
within the reach of any wing shot who feels as though he didn’t 
start with the topnotchers.” 


Our esteemed correspondent, Snaniweh, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
writes us es follows: “On the 3d inst., our secretary, A. J. Du 
Bois received a letter under date of Sept. 4 from U. S. Marshal 
Geo. A. Derby, secretary of the Sportsman’s Gun Club, Shanghai, 
China, stating that he had been watching our scores as published 
in Forest anp Stream, and asking for information concerning 
our system of handicapping as used in our trophy shoots. This 
shows to what extent a gun club, publishing its scores in Forest 
AND STREAM, becomes known and advertised, the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated.” 

& 


Brooklyn Gun Club team No. 1, the members of which were 
Messrs. Brigham, Banks and Hopkins, won the Eastern team tar- 
get championship inaugurated by the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 
and shot on that club’s grounds, Oct. 7. They scored 126 out of 
a possible 150. Eight teams contested. The North River Gun 
Club team, the members of which were Messrs. Welles, Glover and 
Richter were second with 124. The Brooklyn Gun Club and 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club had two teams each, while each of the 
following had one: Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City; North 
River Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J.; South Side Gun Club, of 
Newark, N. J., and the White Plains Gun Club, New York. 


The third annual trapshooting tournament, North Carolina 
State Fair, Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 21 and 22, will be conducted by 
the Raleigh Gun Club. Programmes can be obtained of the sec- 
retary, Mr. R. T. Gowan, to whom guns and shelis may be 
shipped. There are seven programme events on each day, at 15, 
20 and 25 targets. No. 11 first day is for a L. C. Smith hammer- 
less. No. 11 on the second day will be the State championship 
contest, at 100 targets, $2 entrance. Each day $75 will be added. 
A prize will be given to the manufacturer’s agent who makes the 
highest average of the two days. Handicaps 16 to 2lyds. Man- 
ufacturers’ agents may stand at l6yds. Moneys will be divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. A magautrap will throw the targets. 
Targets, 2 cents. The State event is open to Nerth Carolina 
shooters. Shooting will commence at 9:30. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





As to Official Organs. 


THERE are many men, in all grades of society, who, as indi- 
viduals, or who, collectively as members of groups in joint ef- 
fort, possess a fund of humor, airy, sparkling, pleasing, delicate 
in its web and woof, and withal inexhaustible in its supply. But 
even among humorists, there are those who surpass their fellows. 
There are those who are so finished as dispensers of humor that 
in its practical manifestation, they never choose amiss at any 
time, or place, or occasion, whether at wedding or funeral, whether 
of church or State, or whether in town or country. 

There are those who excel in the humor of high lights which 
contributes to the gayety of nations; there are a few of special 
talents who excel in the humor of somber lights, the humor 
which strips all seriousness from the moribund and the mort, and 
instead makes them light and pleasing after the manner of the 
best of comic operas. Here is a specimen of the Lilinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association humor, evolved by the delegates as- 
sembled at the annual meeting of 1903, at Pekin, Ill: 

“John Amberg then brought to the notice of the convention 
that as there was a ‘Tramp’ reporter present and as he was the 
only representative of a sportsman’s paper present, that The 
Sportsman, of St. Louis, should be made the official organ of 
the association. This was seconded by the fluent and silver- 
tongued orator, ‘Our Tom,’ who ated that ‘The Tramp’ had 
been on earth for lo! these ninety years or more and that he 
was one of the old school, like Bogardus, and that it was proper 
that we here assembled should recognize him in a substantial 
way. That we should not only make the paper he was associated 
with the official organ, but should all subscribe and read the 
journal that had enterprise enough to send a representative to 
report the meeting. The motion was unanimously carried, and 
the ‘Tramp’ arose and thanked all for their kind words and ap- 
preciation.” 

The genial Tramp, able trap editor of our esteemed contem- 
porary, saw the humor of the situation, and modestly presented 
his doings by way of reply as follows: 

“He took occasion to invite all the readers of the The Sports- 
man to consider him at their service when they were in need of 


hotel accommodations during their stay at the World’s Fair, as 
The Sportsman intends to conduct a bureau of information during 
1904.” 


What could be more pertinent in the way of a reply to so great 
an honor as to be made the official organ of such a brilliant as- 
semblage of humorists. That “Tramp” was perfectly conscious | 
of the situation, is manifested by the following delicate bit of 
innuendo which he made a part of his report of said meeting: 

“As there were no books or papers turned over by the party 
who held the last shoot, the fact was patent that the organization 
was practically a dead one.” 

That is gravely humorous. 
founts of humor. He wrote: 


“Mr. Shafter moved that the old association be abandoned, 
which was seconded. In arguing the question the Mayor of 
Keithsburg grew somewhat eloquent and then took occasion to 
state that he was opposed to State taxation of shooters living in 
another State, and that the only proper legislation should come 
from Congress, and that there would be use for the old and 
at one time powerful organization that in the past had accom- 
plished so much for the members and the residents of Illinois.” 


But the tramp had still further 


The late Gov. Altgeld, ofIllinois, also had some excellent ideas of 
a humorous kind on game protection, supplementary to the fore- 
going. 

The badge events, which, from several hundred entries, had 
fallen down to 18 and 20 under the able management of humor- 
ists, were patched up so that they will be handicap events in 
future. 

The official duties of an official organ this year would have 
been light, merely to mention that dates had been claimed, dates 
had been postponed on account of the official papers being un- 
available, and new dates announced. The humorists passed 
a vote of thanks to, President Connor. To have thanked the 
other journals, which had given this shoot mention in ad- 
vertising its dates, in supporting it during the years of its past 
existence, in reporting its shoots through those years and in the 
present year, etc., would have shown a sense of humor in keep- 
‘ing with things alive instead of with things dead. 


‘ 








tOer. 19, tds. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L..I., Oct. 7.—Eight teams engaged in the 
Eastern three-man team championship, inaugurated by the Sheeps- 
head Bay Gun Club and held to-day. The scores were not high 
as scores, yet the best are quite good under the conditions. There 
was a stiff wind, which forced the targets erratically upward or 
downward, and the traps worked badly. They were keyed up 
rather tensely, but, the events once begun, they were allowed to 
remain as they were to preserve a proper equity. 

Brooklyn Gun Club team No. 1 won on a score of 126 out of a 
possible 150. The North River Gun Club’s team was a close 





second with 124. The scores, 50 targets per man, follow: 
Brooklyn Gun Club, No. 1. 
23 2043 


Hudson Gun Se. 
23 20—43 
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Fulton Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 12.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club to-day follow: 
Events: 


1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 16 25 16 15 15 20 10 16 15 16 
L H Schortemeier........ ipalevess 8 11 13 20 13 13 12 16 9 12 13 12 
A A Schoverling..:.............00- 7 6 81814131013 ..4ll 
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A. A. Scnovertine, Sec’y.”” 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Oct. 10.—Event 13 was the handicap silver 
cup event, which was won by Mr. Eickhoff. Handicaps apply to 
that event only: 

Events: 123 

Targets: 
A cccsesssesncepseosene 10 8 
Allison, 1 Cine 
Glover, 0 ...... 

Richter, 3 . 
Cate 
Morrison, 
Marshall 
Ey MD A cuasbocbboocevenevenss se’ be 


Oct. 3.—Event 8 was the handicap silver cup event, and it was 
won by Mr. Carl Richter. Handicaps apply to that event only. The 
scores: 
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SS 0: ee) Se a SRG es.. oe 
2 esbsssns coe ee ee. J a et oe: oe 
Marshall ..... . os os ON ee oe” 
McMillan ........ on Be a @ 

Tn kvesun wo +» « 8 SE « 
SD sesvetennsebs so 6s 60 o> a we 
Gillerlain :....... bts ie ko oss 6 EEE an 
SERaCee, B osesesvisievenccwessssestees vo ee cco ce OD -.a- 





Wood County (Ohio) Tournament. 


Tue Bowling Green, Ohio, Gun Club held the third annual 
Wood county tournament on Oct. 7. The weather was very dis- 
agreeable, a strong wind and heavy rain preventing a larger at- 
tendance, and kept the scores lower than would otherwise have 


a = case. 
en the cu a eae 
rain seemed 


P. Clark, of North Baltimore, O. 
of A championship of Wood county. 

to have no effect on him, as he ay. Tye a ye Be 2% targets in 
this —, 

C. B. Winder, the crack rifle shot, was 
member of the American team which visited Bisley, Eng., last 
summer, and which returned victorious. e belongs in Wood 
county, and ‘his shooting to-day indicates that he can handle a 
shotgun as well as a rifle. 

The trade was represented by R. L. Trimble, C. W. Phellis, and 
Max Hensler, all of whom did much to make the day enjoyable. 


Shot at. — . Shot at. Broke. 


resent. He was a 





Ed Snyder..... «140 R E Loomis.......140 65 
G C Wooster .....140 69 M 1 y4 
C W Phellis....... 140 108 H 113 
R L Trimble.......140 121 Cc 13 
M Hensler ........140 116 i 17 
F P Clark.........140 110 87 
Ly & Brewer........140 89 14 

B Wi pseesens 106 34 
L5 Sat ..----+- 8 g 61 

She D. Hosusg. 


“Oct. 19, 1903.4 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


860 





— om W- P.T. SL. at Allegheny. 

ALLecHENy, Pa., Oct. 7.—The closing tournament of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League, held under the auspices 
of the North Side Gun Club of Allegheny, Pa., on Oct. 6 and 
7, marks the close of the most successful trapshooting season in 
western Pennsylvania, and the promoters of the league may well 
feel proud of their efforts to boom a sport which has been abso- 
lutely dead in this section for many years. 

The North Side shooters had expected better attendance from 
the various clubs in the league, as they had by far the most 
entries in the series of tournaments during the entire season. 
Both New Castle and Ligonier Gun clubs failed to send a single 
shooter. However, the tournament was a grand success and one 
of the best ever held in western Pennsylvania. 

Shooters were present from Brownsville, Corry, Ruffsdale Du 
Bois, Irwin, Biairsville, Derry, barkersburg, W. Va., and Liver- 
pool, and Kavenna, Uhio. ‘the trade was represented by J. M. 
Hawkins, J. S. Fanning, Frank Butler, Charles G. Grubb and 
Chas. North. 

In the cashier’s office were L. Lautenslager and Bill Mc- 
Crickart, while A. S. Hollingsworth, of Derry, handied the score 
sheets. Frank butier was an ideal referee at trap No. 2, and 
Chariie Grubb made himself usetul in general. Chas. North kept 
an eye on the magautraps and hustled squads at the same time. 
L. b. Fieming, who managed the tournament, wishes to thank 
the above gentiemen for their valuable assistance, as it was largely 
due to their untiring efforts that the shoot was run so smoothly 
and rapidly. 

Tuesday morning opened with very disagreeable weather, be- 
ing very dark with a drizzling rain falling. However, the weather 
did not scare the shooters in the least, and by 9 o’clock there 
were plenty of them on the grounds. by this time, it had stopped 
raining. At 10 o’clock the “Mallory Squad” started event No. 1. 
During the day forty-four shooters faced the score and 6,310 tar- 
gets trapped. A stop of one-half hour was made at noon for 
lunch, and the programme was finished at 3 o’clock. 

High average for the day was made by L. B. Fieming, of the 
North Side Gun Club, who broke 166 out of 175. J. M. Hawkins, 
of Baltimore, finished second with 164. F. E. Mallory, of Parkers- 
burg, third, with 162, and H. C. Watson, of Sewickley, fourth, 
with 160. In practice, before the programme was started, Hawkins 
broke 101 straight, and in the regular events he had a run of 
71 without a miss. 

On Wednesday morning a fierce wind was blowing from the 
south, papers and boxes were blown across the grounds and tar- 
gets were anything but easy to hit. Considering the weather, the 
scores were very good, as the wind kept blowing during the en- 
tire day. 


Oct. 7, Second Day. 


Shooting started the second day at 9:15 A. M., and as many of 
the shooters wished to take in the ball game between Pittsburg 
and Boston, things were kept moving at a rapid gait. ‘The pro- 
gramme was finished at 2 o’clock, even though a delay of 20 
minutes was occasioned by the breaking of a saddle on one of 
the traps. 

Forty-four shooters again faced the traps; the same number 
as on the first day, and 6,425 targets trapped. During the two 
days, counting practice shooting, 14,000 targets were thrown. 
High average the second day was made by J. F. Mallory, of 
Parkersburg, with 160 out of 175. J. S. Fanning second, with 
159; Hawkins third, with 158, and Fleming fourth, with 155. For 
the two days J. M. Hawkins led with 322 out of 350. L. B. Flem- 
ing second, with 321; J. F. Mallory third, with 312; R. S. Deniker 
fourth, with 311, and F. E. Mallory fifth, with 307. 

Each of these men received $5 as average money. The North 
Side team, composed of Fleming, Jeff Watson and Kelsey, won 
the team shoot, which gives their club first place and title of 
champions of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 

The scores follow: 








First Day. Second Day. Pp 
Shot . Shot Shot Total 
at. Broke. at. Broke. at. Broke. 
NS iis cnkesde 175 164 rn) 158 350 322 
Fleming ........ ooe 135 166 175 155 350 321 
5 OP OMY occees 175 152 175 160 350 312 
EE Sasiscsuias 175 159 175 152 350 311 
F E Mallory....... 175 162 176 145 350 307 
EE” Sodcaneens 175 147 175 159 350 306 
MED esatedcivexe 175 160 176 144 350 304 
Raven ... 156 175 147 350 303 
ae aisuieustteaeds 152 175 149 350 301 
eonaaton 158 17% 141 350 299 
Kell 146 175 147 350 293 
Wolfe 146 175 141 350 287 
Knode 142 176 350 281 
tS ere 175 134 175 143 350 277 
Ss Mallory....... 175 134 175 138 350 272 
NE’ Sut suneedeoss 175 140 175 127 350 267 
W Stewart....... 175 123 175 135 350 258 
BSEMET ...0.00000 140 123 175 135 315 268 
IED. cccvsscnce . 155 119 175 133 330 252 
McGlashan ........ 140 118 175 133 315 261 
Pontefract ......... 175 119 175 131 350 250 
ecse 104 175 132 315 236 
E W £ 150 106 4 2380 224 
AH Ki 125 106 245 221 
Crawford 106 78 280 206 
hm 121 106 2B 245 194 
csc 98 106 83 230 181 
G Thompson 68 106 84 210 152 
West 79 106 72 19 161 
Ton 7 106 80 195 161 
A. b ‘oe 175 175 150 
eff 175 147 175 147 
1) 175 146 175 146 
l’yle . a 17% 145 175 145 
Calhoun ae 1% 145 176 145 
Connelly one 1% 144 1% 144 
ey G roy 140 127 140 127 
(i Meyers . os 
Hackett 4 117 pen 1% 117 
Martin 116 eae eos 17% 11 
ackman 114 eee eae 140 114 
lennig .. baat 175 114 17% 114 
Foutts . 61 85 62 155 1038 
Benton .. 102 one eee 175 102 
lloward .. eee 120 94 94 
Ed Brown 90 : vin 140 90 
re ae = 
tewart 4 eae 
rane ods 106 66 106 66 
Webb eee 5 65 45 
Jacque 40 bee eee 50 40 
A Smith sone 31 eee ese 50 31 
CA North,......02 «+ ne 20 10 20 10 


The North Side boys turned out in great shape. Those who 
took part in the shoot were Fleming, Watson, Deniker, Knode, 
Kelsey, Andrews, Bessemer, Pontefract, Howard, McGlashan, 
Henry G., Tony, Jeff, Pyle and Brown. The “Mallory” squad, 
consisting of F. E., S. T. and J. F. Mallory, J. W. Stewart and 
C. J. Mowry, were always ready at the score. They said nothing 
but sawed wood—and they can saw some at that. Lou Flem- 
ing, although hustling all the time, managed to land within one 
target of high average. 

Jack Fanning has not yet rested up from his ten months’ trip, 
as the scores will show. 


Harry Watson, the Sewickley Valley wonder, was not in his 
usual “snappy” form. He still wears Ed. Rike’s coat. 

Frank Butler certainly knows how to referee. His decisions 
were prompt and correct. 

Dick Deniker, the war horse of Ruffsdale, as usual, landed near 
the top of the bunch. 

Charlie Grubb found an occasional moment to talk—and eat 
chicken. 

Of the 58 entries who shot during the two days, but three 
men—Fanning, Hawkins and North shot for targets only. 

Flick, the one-armed shot of Ravenna, Ohio, tried a new gun. 
He smashed 20 straight and bought the gun. 

J. M. Hawkins made many new friends by his pleasant and 
gentlemanly manners. The North Side Club came out exactly 
even, financially, on the tournament. They were not out for the 
coin. 





Harrisburg Tournament. 


THE sixteenth annual tournament of the Harrisburg Shooting 
Association was held at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 9 and 10. Like all 
late fall tournaments, a chance has to be taken with the weather 
man; and this time he won, for on those two days the sky was 
of the dark, cold, wintry kind. Also a gale of wind, such as the 
writer has not seen at any shoot this season, blew continuously 
for the two days, accompanied by rain about half the time. 

There are but few cities that could turn out as many shooters 
as Harrisburg did at this shoot, under the same weather con- 
ditions. 

The trade was well represented, there being present Mr. J. A. 
R. Elliott, J. M. Hawkins, Frank Lawrence, L. J. Squier, J. R. 
Hull, E. D. Fulford, Harry H. Stevens and N. Apgar. 

Nearly fifty different shooters participated. One of the features 
was a team shoot for cash pizes; no entrance fee; open to any 
gun club in the State; four men to the team; 25 targets per man; 
for $85 in cash, to be divided among the four highest teams, 40, 
30, 20 and 10 per cent. The club donated this money instead 
of putting up a cup, which has been the custom. 

Although the weather was the worst ever, everything moved off 
in good shape, thanks to the good work done by Mr. A, H. 
Roberts, the club’s secretary, and by Mr. Frank Lawrence, the 
manager of the shoot. Everybody was willing to lend a helping 
hand, and the shoot was pronounced a success. The scores fol- 
low: 





Oct. 9, First Day. 
Events: 12 45678 91002 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 16 20 15 15 20 15 15 25 _Broke. 
Elliott . 7 9161415 18111317131320 16 
Squiers ... 8121413 81613101413 918 149 
c i 6 9 610132010 911141021 149 
Fulford . 813 16111112 121414101022 153 
Stevens .. 6 11 14111313 101018121418 160 
Dinger § 13 13 121317111314101018 162 
Harlow 5121310 917 91018 81110 132 
Brewster ... 71112101015 91311 71214 131 
Bennor .... 7122101222 9NUBUNIEG 13 
Apgar ... 91418141317101116131119 166 
DE asagcase 6 612121010 56 813 7 713 109 
Hawkins ... $12121113171112171112 22 168 
Humer .... 6 1415 141213 131716101418 162 
Lewis 2 811 7 910 8 710 6 514 7 
Parker 61014101312 71113101020 186 
Martin 61013 8133 9 9UMN.... Jen 
Pense GS OF WS Due wc: on, ce se 4 ose 
Patric 58 8 8101. 611 811 713 106 
 — ee ear ROO as cn OD in 00-00 ace 
ED  Saccnvccncesceure ce co ase co ce co WEB BD ce oe eee 


Team shoot: Carlisle first, $34; Shamokin second, $25; Harris- 
burg, third, $17; Fuller fourth, $8.50. Scores: 

Carlislke—Humer 20, Sprout 19, Parker 23, Porter 17; total 79. 

Shamokin—Marlin 24, Blue Ribbon 19, John Jones 19, Keiser 16; 
total 78. 

Harrisburg—Dinger 21, Oliver 18, Hoffman 21, Brewster 16; 
total 76. 

Fuller—Fuller 19, Hunter 18, Byers 18, Beecher 13; total 68. 











Oct. 10, Second Day. 
Events: 12346678 91002 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 256 Broke. 
BCEE ccccccccccccccccose 10 15 19 14 16 17 14 16 17 15 14 2% 190 
MD, cgcatacdasscaeuaben 913 19 1412 19 151316131226 180 
PMicccusceencddscsouseeede 41218 1416 181413191113 25 176 
IE. ccncccccodedcvescose 9131915141713 1217141528 = 181 
PE cacacaccdwonsyyspees 8 141913 1417121419111421 178 
EER cceccwes - 8111514131211117 91320 16 
Hoffman ...... - 712214612211314414132.... one 
Hawkins ...... - 914 2014 13 16 141314141221 179 
BEE ccscncanne - 912214422 91462111612 820 160 
TIEEE . csccocsees - 81317131818101315141421 169 
BIE occ ccnvetscccccsseee 91416 1013 1613 11191415 24 174 
EE ddxcdvnduieneseteets 8111311 1014101119121416 149 
DSGMEEE ccccvccccccocccees - 61116 81114 91118131122 160 
Ds acagaenasss - 710181013171013181111 20 158 
Blue Ribbon ..... - 8121612101311 9181310.. swe 
BER céccsodcccoes 711 14 10 13 181313171414... ee 
ee Rdcdenbaanenedenwed 8 916 13 12 17 12 10 181312.. eae 
ON eee 6 8 910 7..111315 914.. oie 
W L Sober...... 812 2011 1416141017111019 162 
MCG ce ccccessse ee: 8 Pa eee Sue 
EE - 10 19 12 12 18 1112 16...... aoe 
Oe eee oo SHWBAWE SF ao ccice ose 
PEE acncdasctees -- 101912101210 9....1310 -... 
TREE .ccceccccnce Se ee eee “ee 
FW Wastecccccsee sé de ce OE 424E Bs ia 
 ncccsscceses ee 8S I9NNUMUNL.... ace 
FF Beek...cccee eave tase WD cece DF Bac c oo one 
C H Morris.......... Te De. cc Dh on te ao one 
Newcomb ........++0: ‘ 13 131113101613 .. ‘ 
WR cnnccuceycocie “« % ° SD do, BE Poe bh: 40 o 
EE civascetcooes OP so as oc Eee eee 
UE sccseseceveccece oo ME ES ce Mise owe 
ME roctpenddseneesee oa te ae oe ee ese 
Oliver ..ccccccccccces S : aS a 
TEN casdcencdcwasdecsss: 0000 o6 a0 Ua! de 04 es S coe 
BU, Sakcesctuccdasodcevkaee ae\ be ve 4d: ae e00ae elas 1012... 
GES icdcaccccncensseses 06 60. 0 00 a0'¥e $0 66 46 ch EM ae eee 
WESTERN TRAP. 
eee 
Garfield Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 10.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth shoot of the fourth 
series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors of the day by winning 
Class A trophy on 2 straight, while Dr. Huff captured the 
jewelry in Class B on 19. L. Wolff did the trick for Class C on 15. 

The day was an ideal one for target shooting, being cool and 
just a slight breeze from the rear. The attendance was not what 
it should be, but that is accounted for by the open season for 
game. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 


Wilson ........ cccccce eccccccccces eeeeee se oA110101111100111101101111—19 
Thomas . eeeeeeeeeee ee eLOMMII1111111110120101111—21 
Dr Meek oe eee eee eee e MMMIUIDIIIIIIININIINIIIII—25 
McDonald oe eeeeeeeeeeeeMMMUMONIIN1011111110110—21 
Snyder .... cco veee cee oe 









Eaton .cccccpccccccccccccccccesscacecscee MMM MOM1I1111111111110101—22 
F Wolff ...ccccccccccccccccccecceeceeeeeeedLO1011001110111110111111—19 
Chesterman ......... naceoua eeseeeeeeese +0001011101000000110000001— 8 
Dr Huff ....cccccceccescececeesceeeeee ee sLQQQ011111111011111111101—19 
Events: D2 2 4 63¢ 7 8 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 * 10 15 10 
Wilson ... 6 ¢€::& 4:4 2 2 . 
Thomas .. Be 2 Fs SS Boe 
Dr Meek $37 3s wWew. 
Stone .... em 6's €.3 3 
McDonald 1:2. 0e:-F 6. OB. 
Snyder a es ee 
L Wolff i i ee eee ee 
Herbert . G2 88 ner eae Se 
Eaton . “eH de te eee 
F Wolff ae a Ee ke 2 Lee 
Smeedes ... 10 9 8 6 6 10 9 
Seymore .... ie 66 06 0 Ce ae 
Chesterman .. . « “SO O44 SG 
PE adic tdaeceddquskcececdotacdeusas ae es TW S&S «se 
*Pairs. 





Nevada Annual Shoot. 


Nevapa, Mo., Oct. 10.—The Nevada Gun Club held their annual 
shoot at Lake Park, Oct. 7 and 8 It was a success from every 
standpoint. The weather was fair, with the exception of a flurry 
of wind occasionally. ‘ihe ciub was tavored wih the presence 
the first day of Mr. and Mrs. butler, of Chanute, Kan., and with 
the short while which Mrs. Butier has been toliewing the trap, 
she made the old heads “go some.” 

‘Lhe second day was not so weil attended, but some very fair 
scores were made. 

‘The club is indebted to the big-hearted Dave Elliott (brother 
of J. A. R.), of Kansas City, for his untiring help through both 
days, as his ambition any time is to work rather than shoot in 
order to keep everything moving. 

‘rhe first day’s shoot resulted in Mr. Gresham, of Mineral, Kan., 
being high man, with 143 targets, being ciose run by Mackie, o1 
Scammon, Kas, with a total of 142. 

‘The second day ended, Gresham was 126, Mackie 129, leaving 
Mackie high gun on the two days vy « margin ot Z targets. 


Oct, 7, First Day. 


















Events: 12846678 9101 
Largets: 10 10 15 16 20 10 lu 10 15 1o v-_ Broke. 

SOMO scccctccncccececcecsne AUR SS OU Zi 

MEE Aasavercatintcuudcascns 7 8uWidlwl 9141417 133 

Miller ..... ooee © ORB Wee 0c 8 F cc cece 62 

Gresham .. -- 1010141419 9 Y YL WY 143 

Quick ..... cores 6 8131415 9 9 GWlW LW 

SID Saraccccecssosscccasdc 9 80613 wlldlullsly 142 

Anderson ....... + TEWNUBWWWWhHWB $136 
thomas SbedbedeKescedocesese 6 TLRUW..wWwwuwly 116 

McClure ...ccccce - 6 61441B.. 8WWWl 112 

MED ‘basbatdipniecsscesscceede 81011142 8 8 7...... 86 

johannes .....00. 8 81l5141l¥9l0 ¥Y Yld]l8 lo lso 

GREE Hecececedacccesscexcoces Y¥TMVIWwWlw sUuwWwhb 124 

RPE Hdddnesictecavadentecede OOO @ caue DS ca ce es 40 41 

Nett © ce co ce ce ce SUB ike 06 cc 24 

Foster SD cs ce 6c ce DO Disc ce ot 08 21 

Medin + 81813816 10 10 14 13 16 luy 

Hail o e O66 4« 4 S Bcc oa as 16 

King 9 8141419 9 9141218) 124 

Elhott . Y9WIIWIT.... 3141015 1U8 

BOVE cccoce oe 12 138 8 71216.. & 

Mrs Butler ee - 8 ~ 33 

Howard ... © 00 ¢e a S Fa 2 

Sy seca eo - € 78H... 33 

Wachtel © eo - 6 7TBLIBAB 66 

Schnortf . ° se DO 2 cc cc 23 

jones .... e ce ee . és ee 7 

Chickenbeard é te. eo 5. 6 

Oct. 8, Second Day. 

Ce eee ° . ee 
Events: 1234567890" 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 20 10 10 15 15 20 Broke. 

MIE Ghivacdnduédcaveasecs - 810111651910 7141416 124 

Gresham ........ coccccccccceese 10 9111620 710121220 126 
uick 8 9161419 910151519 133 

thomas 1010111417 8 9111319 122 

Smith 69161412 9 8121618 lig 

Beasley S 6 oe oc au cs ee. 4 46 os 21 

McRea 9 9131319 7 9111317 120 

King 7812212216 9971516 im 

Johannes 91016131910 81016517 12% 

Elliott ... © Be Oe Oe oe <0 0 0s ‘ae 60 

Foster DD Ota de 4 g6. os, 4268 24 

Wachtel 8 813 915 810 9 6.. 86 

Mackie 910131619 810131319 129 

MEET peddndaadsedencusaxsodecn: a -- 15161910 8141419 114 

‘ 13 18 


H. ee Grirris. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club, 


Pawtuxet, R. I., Oct. 3—In a contest for the Rhode Island 
State challenge cup, Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, again proved 
his superiority by winning with a score of 87 at 2lyds., also by 
being high in the programme with 108. McArdle, of Narragansett 
Pier, was second with 106. Johnson, of the B. and S, Club, 
Providence, was third with 103. Yetchell, of Woonsockett, was 
fourth, with 102. The ever popular and ubiquitous Bob Root, of 
Providence, led for the cup, until the last event. H. W. Bain, 
of the home club, the holder of the cup, had an off day, “‘and 


there were others.” The cup shoot, event 9, consisted of events 
4 to 8, inclusive: 






Events: 13 4 5 6 7 8 Grand Total 

Targets: 10 16 20 20 20 20 20 Total. for cup. 
Griffith, 21 ...... 813 17 19 17 15 19 125 87 
ss a 8 9 2017181415 101 84 
McArdle, 16 912 18 17 17 1517 106 &4 
Johnson, 16 .. - 812 1516152017 103 83 
Getchell, 19 . 712 1518161519 102 83 
Barstow I « 10 12 1816151416 101 79 
Bain, 17 513 1519151716 100 82 
Campbell, 16 - 43 18 14 15 16 15 93 78 

eade, 16 614 13 14 15 19 16 97 77 
Lambert, 16 as 12 13 14 14 18 ues 71 
Sherman, 16 ll 8 12 18 17 15 89 70 
Scott, 16 12 14 14 15 14 12 89 69 
Morris, 16 . eo 13 13 11 15 15 dee 67 

y, 16 .. a se 13 11 12 14 12 ess 62 
Darting, 16 7 913 1017 11 73 60 
Desrochers, 16 8 8 10 12 13 15 72 68 

erbert, 16 ... 9 eee ee 
Cahoone, 16 . ae ée é0'e0 IO ea “a 
Williams, 16... 8 aa awiea 


“Ww: H. ‘Suztpon. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocusster, N. Y.—The shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club had a special feature, a 50-target contest between Coughlin 
and Kelly, the former winning by a score of 30 to 25. Clark was 
the winner in the Adkin-Clark cup by a score of 24 out of 28 
allowed. There was a high wind, which made difficult shooting. 
The scores: 


Allowed. Broke. 
--30 
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Rylands (Ky.) Shoot. 


Ryianps, Ky.—A party of enthusiastic sportsmen: and active 
members of the Cincinnati Gun Club visited Kylands on Oct. 9 
and spent a most enjoyabie day at the traps. ile shoot was to 
have been heid on tue Sth, but owing to the non-arrival of the * 


Psgcuns in tame tor the murning train, it was Puyetponed. Super- 
mucndent Arthur Gamopeili and a tew obers wem down in the 
aliciuvon of the 8th to get everything in goud shape tor the main 
puity, and, as the birus had arrived by that time, a Coupie Ol 
cui iMauiClics Were shot, 

On w#£riday mourning the party left at 8:05 from the Union 
Slalion on wie Cenirai Kentucky Livision vi the L, & N, sai 
roid, anu aller a ride of abut turce-quaricrs of an hour, through 
the vedi Licking AKiver Vaiicy, aitived al tnesr Ucolisation, 
Wiech id buurleen mines IfoOM Cilicuiliau, whitic lucy were mict by 
Wegeus Winch conveyed them and tueir pefapuctiaua to the 
Blcuuus. 

auc ~rounds where the shoot was held are situated on ihe banks 
Of @ ssigc aruncial take, ihe ligu, sioping Dauks Ol wluch are 
inmged wiih ane growth of vak anu waimiul ices. Ahere is a 
Cuimlicd.ous Cub huuse, a bath wouse, a numver vl vuadls, aud Lue 
lane 15 weal stocked with lisli. An the disiance are te veautilul 
Avcusuchy Nuis, the who.€ Miakilig a picture which Is @ Gcugut to 
the cycs vi tue Ured Cily Mian. Wilh all these adjuicis tu pecaoure 
aducu lv cic pure aif ANU Magic sCcucry, a Gay sprul cre 
Mullis ail Vdois IM the lite OF tue busy Wulacr wie wii De lung 
Teac slavei cd, 

ile g¢cuads are under the control of a few Cincinnati gentlemen 
amu wee icudered tu the trapstwvters tnrougi tne Cuurlesy vl 
Col. Vy est. 

ihe wsus were mostly fast fiyers, and among them were some 
scrcuiis. Lncre were a dew sitters, but im mivst Cases these 
turmcu wui to be hard ones when they did start, going olf with a 
tWisling ight which puzzied the men bemind the guns, and 
Which wie represemed on tue score sheets by a U or a *. 

ine Wind was biowmg hard toward the traps, and aided the 
buds very mach, so that im a nuinver of Cases, those which were 
baru ilut by Buin barreis were carried yver tne boundary beture 
lauuny dead. ihe taps used, three in number, were o1 the oid 
scuvp paliern, and worked weil. 

A Gumuecr of ined chicken, with all the accessories, was pre- 
pared vy chef McComas, and served im the ciup house. ihe 
shvvutcrs needed nu urging to respond to the dinner cail, and here 
Sllaighil sevres were maue, 

A number of hard iuck stories could be told by most of the par- 
ticipatis. in c.ent d, l’oimar drew three oulguing right-quarterers; 
they were sclcumers, ama Carred the shot over the boundary ve- 
fore jammy Gead. HM. Norris drew a tast Jett-quarterer tor his 
first burd in wo, 2; it was hard hit, but kept guinmg until it 
crusscd ine boundary. In No. 3 a straight scure was spoued by 
his touril bird, wich darted of to the right and teil dead out. 
Vohiar tiaue a time secunu-varrel kill of his nimih bird in event 3; 
it was a icst-quartcrer, and was aimust out of bounds when he 
dropped it. bi, Norris 1s a shovoter who will bear watching. if we 
are rgtity amermcd, this was tus nrst live-vird sivel, and he 
Mmaue sviue Ol lhe inest second-varrei kis of the day. iohier 
lost tis lourth b.rd in event $ by Net having his gun cocked, an 
oversght wich uappens vCCasiuonaiiy io Mlany siveters, 

In ihe alernuon the sun shune in the shooters’ faces, and 
bothered quite a tittie. ‘he wind did not biow quite so hard as 
in the morning. 

Gamven s two setters, Colonel and Pen, kept up the reputation 
they have carned as retmevers.- ‘ihe former 1s, beyond question, 
the best retriever of -pigeons in the country. \hen he gves for 
a ord, he brings it back. He seems to know when a wounded 
bird is within the boundary, and exercises aimost human inteiti- 
gence in his efiorts to secure it without driving it out. One of the 
birds to-day feil into the lake, and Colonel went in aiter it. As 
the dog drew near, the pigeon rose from the water and tiew to the 
opposite bank, ‘Ihe dog followed, retrieved it and swam back with 
it in his mouth. This feat was observed by many of tue shooters, 
and was commented on as a most unusual occurrence. Pen is a 
good and careful retriever, but is hardly in the same class with 
his mate. Both dogs seem to enjoy the sport even more than the 
shooters. 

‘lhe shooting was refereed by Mr. John Falk. The scores 
follow, the team shoots taking place on Thursday: 


Team match, 19 birds per man: 
















Gambell ....... 1220121200— 7 Osterfeld . 2—8 
Morris ....00000BeceueZwa— B—15 9 Nye  ....ccccees 2222 - 6—14 
I'ractice: 
ee Sy EER conansneecianssseder 0120—2 
MOMMOk! coccvscccccceccess Se: MIRE - acecocnvsoccesenase 121 —3 
‘leam matches, 5 birds per man: 
No. 2 
DEMS: <cpccncbchhtinnnbaleevehdoabeneseeennee 22222—5—10 
Usterield *0110—-2— 6 
Koher : *1102—3— 6 
SS ee « 10122—4+— & 
loh.ar 1622—3— 4 
BEE opknsrvesnesersvenene ‘ 0v020-—-1— 3—37 
OME: csatnixbasabinnatesxh : 22220—4— 7 
Gambell d —6— 9 
Jay Bee 20002—2— 6 
hwoanuke O1LWW—2— 7 
J Norris 0OvwW2—1— 2 
Piefier 00100—1— 2—33 
Event No. 1, 5 birds, practice: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1903, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
Kr TAA J LYfA 
Medico ........ sence ROOMS BORN cccsicccccescess 2212 2-5 
AALTE ' 13332 
Ackley .....ccsse000 Rae eae. FT PRES accncccennce 1020-3 
+ } \TT , At }2 4 
Osterfeld ........... 10212—4 Kohler «............. 122104 
AlatL a 4K\TAL 
Poehler ...cccsscvecee 01022-—3 Sambell ............. 121i101— 
T3931 LYALT 
aa 012 2—4 Willie ...........s00- *1221-—4 
sess ‘ ARITA 
Roanoke .........00 002202 Pieffer .............. 110124 
TLITEC 
Dhak. .ccrcveccveseces 121024 


Event No. 2, sweepstakes, 15 birds, $1 entrance, division of 
purse $4, $8 and $2; all at 28yds.: 


ATALTASABRZAPARA 
Diaihas \ cesi arch Hees eisai 1221020122222 21-18 
PPAPAINSAT LL AAA 
Ril aiici ks ities snnibeed nel 22222102111222 %13 
VALATTACiesyerdl 
GMNE  ccsbhnseksnveudesesissisies bob asst 0kectn 
vrdottye~ess 2d 
RRS. Gc ncocspunnpapewe<sbakeaevs --01011221121111 2-13 
RATAARTOHYYZAYY 
®H Norris ....ceccvccsevvccceseescecs SIvete rerio 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








12 eISSN 
Beebe: os5c5scveswiiwnsacsdacs osunen 0201010000000Ww 
: LAKZAALARLAP APA 
SO tons Fenavdvirteeababwdens serene 120012012211000-9 
PETTHNAASLAATITA 
ets neki oxemse cons emcalesescastaas Streyitretteree 
ee PRATIRALTITATAY 
OF TUOES  ny<inspsemitions condense arteries 
: ATTRANAAKLALYIA 
EES ocdiinane otntennseesparcesoouee CdSe os aE ITH Es 10 
L ASKATITTALCISAQT 
OED cctvicvisapeida isonetete 0222220221112*0-1 
asin PINPAYAPATA NADA T 
in iinet tkvcsbsteeion 211221221110222-14 
os TIU3o seek 
PRN csctitteseteeininlde cltie 20002000110001—6 


*Shot for birds. 


No, 3, sweepstakes, 10 birds, $1 entrance, division of purse $4, 
$3.50 and $2.50; all at 29yds.: 
: PAT CARPARK IT 
POOR: -Riniveuctnmiveienesbevddeausbeiebsesove 1222112101-—9 
SAKKARKRYUTA 
RO: sas eibincatenccsveteddie SA cemsieots 101*111021—7 
7 Pea? 
ROR. 6s ct cswensevincsmeap ssbastersasweste 0 [302 2*22%6 
APAPPPATALRS 
DE cccteivensseciieetuledbiebivantibaseesees 2**221%221—7 
PRPPP NLL 
Pe NS <yleckcovbixckadscebhcebencboeteeiaest etTTILFL 9 
AILANKR ARS 
BE. cincckéncdsovenvevswistescsubivevessletes 012*202121—7 
PPANSI PPP ER 
DOD: Riadv nee eeek de ccevetesbasinsstbuiveeek see 2°121222°OQ—7 
PZ Pll 
OF UIA whaauSeecustn ike sibhcaveseSueuwin 3£3etbioois 
y LP PALARA 
REE So scticvacencvchenicustenteuchiveatax cooks 2100220111—7 
Les? 
IIE  savcivinceccnetistectuwsddcilintcseutsiee 2 £4 20 2 $270D- S 
PIAKRIPALSL 
ES {se dvbbsradtctdsacthinsedeediseseteusscos try y eerie 
g TTT SARA 
RMD. nckbesvenseayadabstntapeatineticsonieve 6100010110—4 
*Shot for birds. 
Event No. 4, match, 10 birds, 30yds.: 
an PRAAPNST TAAL 
SPREE “Ghudbchbetcie ysnedeackeevedbecneabevieny’ 211°1232222—9 
7KRAZ TH 
PE Senhabechhtanknbukbunsehoubbebeibsseeiae eM oDei see 7 


Cincinnati, O. Bonasa. 


Daviess County Gun Club. 


Tne fall tournament of the club, held at Owensboro, Ky., on 
Oct. 6 and 7, was a pleasant affair, but the attendance, and the 
sport also, were lessened by the rain on the last day. Some of 
the best-known shots in the country were present, among them 
being R. O. Heikes, Fred Giibert, Hood Waters and C. O. 
Le Compte. 

On the first day, which was at targets, there were fifteen entries, 
high average being made by Fred Gilbert, who broke 201 out of 
210. RK. O, Heikes, of Dayton, O., was a good second, with 197. 
G. Herr, of Owensboro, was high gun of the amateurs, making 
191. Hood Waters and C. ©. Le Compte were not in their usual 
form, scoring but 178 each. Other shooters arrived in the even- 
ing, to take part in the live-bird events of the second day. The 


scores: 





Shot 
Events: 45678 9101112 at. Broke. 
* Gilbert 0 25 9 15 19 24 10 12 19 23 210 201 
Kn © Heikes 91519 24 9 13 19 22 10 14 19 23 210 197 
G ‘i Herr 7 16 2 lv 1419 238 9 1417 21 210 191 
Wm Dawson 218 21 8 1419 21 10 14.17 20 210 181 
Hocd Waters 2u 22 10 15 lv 22 W 13 13:19 210 178 
C O Le Compte... 10 12 2022 9151619 5 14 14 22 210 178 
J TF Gee cccccee 81218 23 91562018 6 13 1519 210 171 
ie ee eee 81118 22 9131518 7101717 210 =-:166 
R A Powell....... TWlw 8 91418 56131519 210 156 
A Newman ........ 10 13 17 21 9121720 7...... 1500 124 
BG RobinsoR...c. cero sc. Re OeweD 9 
T Collins penne obiuh weit 8 10 18 22 70 68 
5 RRRAERS incectees..sp :n0 20 2m Se 0050. 0s ae 70 57 
5 G Burch,...cccce DER BB DD ne oe co 00 00 00 7 56 


5 C Stealers 20000 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 15 23 46 38 


On the second day a severe wind and rain storm kept many 
shooters and spectators away, but nine sportsmen competing in 
the events. Some remarkably good scores were made in spite of 
the hard weather conditions. The last event on the programme, 
a miss-and-out, was the most exciting race ever shot on these 
grounds. Waters dropped his 15th bird, and the race was be- 
tween Fred Gilbert and James Lewis, captain of the club, the 
former winning by a score of 23 to 22. For an amateur to hold 
his own in this way against an expert like Gilbert is surely some- 
thing for him to be proud of. 

Gilbert was high man with 63 kills out of 64 shot at. Lewis sec- 
end with 59 out of 62. Heikes third with 53 out of 59. But for 
the bad weather to-day this would unquestionably have been the 
most successful tournament ever held on the local grounds. The 
scores follow: 


Events: 






123 4 65 6 Shot 
Targets: 5 71010 * * at. Broke. 
Waters 3 610 8 114 49 42 
Gilbert 5 61010 923 A 
Hecikes 479887 59 53 
SS SARS. cccnvonsens ec yer 22 17 
DEE onaiieapiaviecekes 45989 4 47 40 
DRE - snonoscustuonene 56 710 9 722 62 59 
i MN: <cnbipecwovenseebesouboesn Bt tt 0s a de 5 2 
\Wm Dawson on - G2 22 17 
DT QettBth, 2c ccvccsuvccecdeovcosbetcs Bt3. 12 6 
*Miss-and-out. Ronasa. 


Tournament at Columbus Grove, Ohio, 


Tue Columbus Grove Gun Club held a tournament on Oct. 6 
which proved to be a very enjoyable affair, although not as well 
attended as had been expected. The trade was represented by 
C. W. Phellis (Phil), R. Trimble, M. Hensler. High average was 
won by Phil, with 186 out of 200; second, R. Trimble, 183; third, 
Hensler, 177. High amateur average went to the seventeen-year- 
old boy, Grant Bogart, who broke 176. The scores: 


Shot at. oe Shot at. Broke. 





Pls. oscscess weneces 200 SS ee 145 116 
i J 183 Mooney. .......00 130 113 
187 Masehall . ..ccescsveos 105 87 

176 WEEE | coceveccccvse 16 78 

172 Balkey . ccccccccevces 8 70 

151 Webb . 80 69 

1233 Jones .. 58 

OSMER. 









tOcr. 17, 1903. 
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Whitney—Milner Tournament. 

Des Mornes, Ia., Oct. 7.—Whitney and Milner’s two-day tar- 
get tournament closed to-day. The attendance was fair. The 
shoot was a success. The weather was fine on Tuesday, but, on 
Wednesday, a forty-milé wind blew across the traps, and made 
the shooting very difficult. 

Harry Taylor, of Mecklin, S. D., was high on the first day 
with 188. F. B. Cunningham, of St. Joe, Mo., was high on the 
second day with 177, and won high amateur average for the two 
days. Heer and Crosby tied for high average with 361 out of the 
400. A number of the shooters will leave for St. Joe to-night 
to attend the Missouri State Amateur Tournament. 


Oct. 6, First Day. 


Events: 12 










. 345678 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
OS ee ve 2 13 19 14 16 19 16 14 18 14 14 20 187 
DID ccncrenesapeense 101117 11 1018 141315101419 = :157 
SEE ” nsish tansenbienSieneonis MbBBUAKHBIILRBIT 183 
DT. panscduenthcascescouns 14 14 19 16 15 20 16 13 18 141117 1385 
Heer gnpeeeeeeenncsaebeceup 14 14 19 13 12 Is 14 18 20 15 165 19 186 
TD ab nidessceeuccescsbue BWWUUIWUbU41I9Bb16 186 
DT . ccteciskubtunbsieok 14 13 17 16 16 20 13 12 19 16 13 18 184 
OAR ceccccccccccscccscvee BBUYVMBbIVUL1WLBI9 179 
DUE oni chadpeboouteetupinn 141418 144151612 1215131420 177 
McDowell u4LRYUNN19KNB 191118 183 
Starin 2 83 18 14 11 16 14 13 18 13 «13:16 166 
Taylor ..cccccccccccccccces 15 14 20 16 1517 141417141518 188 
Cunningham ..........+.. 141219 1416 18 141318141516 =-182 
RD naucbertdzensneaenene 9YUWUUBIIUbWIIULIE = 170 
TD  seaschesaevesnns 122 12 18 12 1417 13 1317131317 _~=—s «171 
SE svdsaastsoocenesesess WUWbLNRLRWwWUWM1 $13 147 
ED - sccsasuasesencs 13 13 15 10 14 13 22 18 16 2 12 16 159 
ON eae 91416 B B16 U 11 6 13 16 166 
BGUEE  capacccovcensonneceesd 12 1617 12 181812 11 13 13: 12 14 182 
Se ee WUMDbUMUWIVIWUI = 15 
Coihame pi ee ee ee on eb sé ee. oe oe 
Sears .. oe JP ee RE De ak 45.04 mn aise 
SAUON. scscassssthous os Ge OS EE Oe 20 ks 06 20 Oe ED co 
DURE cpensedncvacess oo ce +e - - 1814138141414.. 
DES a cévincensvesces oo co oe M1 10 16 13 12 17 
RAEINEE ncccccenesesen os ec we co op LO 
Saunders bs (oe ot ae 
Oct. 7, Second Day. 

CE - 0 ccnsatenenasnenis 14 15 15 11 13 2013 1418111218 174 
I? > <conessaweseene’ 101215131012 8 912101110 132 
DEE <opcboeusnsiessbsbess 15 13 18 W) 11 15 12 10 14 15 10 17 160 
ee ee MBBU11LISVWI9 91316 168 
TOT inveesuanencpbansacne 2 17 812201413 20151519 175 
PL . scheucheueun 3 156 15 10 14 20 14 12 18 1411 14 170 
Harechy .cccccee 2 12 18 12 13 14 20 10 18 14 13 13 165 
Hoan ee see 14 12 11 16 14 22 16 14 13 16 165 
NE kp enae --- 1812218 1 1415 10 11 18:13 1415 164 
McDowell .... 3RWU412 WUD 1 1 lo 
Lord ceeukeenn 16516138 1211 8 12 12 1317 147 
TE? ic ehbcensessunbeaw 21710111712 14417 11 Ub 16 161 


Cunningham 3 17 12 13 1s 12 14 19 15 14 16 177 


Brooksiure 14 8 916 11 11 15 13 1418 148 
Russell ...... 315 16 12 10 11 10 10 16 14 12 16 152 
EPEED  ccccecevcesscsosshoce 2 13 912 1411 12 16 11 1217 146 
SPN  cccccsvccesneccssons Deb sensi wen OO BK Geis kd eco 


High averages for the two days: 

Crosby 361, Burmister 289, Budd 343, Riehl 353, Heer 361, Kline 
356, Hirschy 349, Hoan 344, Ford 331, McDowell 352, Taylor 349, 
Cunningham 359, Lord 809, Brookshire 307, Russel 318. 


HawKeve. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povcnkerpsie, N. Y.—At the regular monthly shoot of this 
club, Oct. 1, two cups were shot for, and Mr. W. A. Adriance 
demonstrated his ability as a smasher of bluerocks by winning 
them both. The Marshail cup he won with the splendid score of 
23, while the club cup he won on a perfect score, 25 straight. 
During the day he made a run of 47 consecutive breaks, and 
scored a total of 73 out of 76 shot at, averaging better than 96 
per cent. Capt. Traver was absent to-day, for the first time in sev- 
eral months, the Horse Show at Millbrook, at which he has been 
a successful competitor, being responsible for his absence. 





Events: 123 4 Events: 123 4 

Targets: 10 10 26 25 Targets: 10 10 25 25 
Tk EEE stcstcuvcsey 10 81813 Briggs, 2 ........ poke ae ap EEE 
I. De decncccensene OD co GREED ntesecocescce oo o- 18 22 
TUEED. avececcccetess 8 81518 *Adriance .. oo co co BD 
See, © weccccceses 9..W21 *Perkins .... co co oe OD 
PETUOD coccsceccsss oo 5b ot Ye eee ee 20 


Claymark, 6 ......... .. 8 17 20 


* Re-entries. Adriance and Perkins withdrew after firing 16 
shots. 

Oct. 8.—A strong north wind, a blinding rain, shooting from 
the porch at 20yds., with borrowed guns. Claymark and Winans 
both using the same gun, and a borrowed one, at that, totally 
different from their own—are responsible for low scores to-day. 
The Marshall cup was won by Capt. Traver. Event 4 was, be- 
tween showers, shot from ltyd. mark. On Oct. 16 a six-man team 
will represent this club in a match at Millbrook against the team 
of that place. A goid medal, emblematic of the championship of 
Dutchess county, donated by Isaac Tallman, will also be shot for. 


Events: 12345 Events: 1238465 
Targets: 25 15 25 10 16 Targets: 25 16 26 10 16 
Adniance apes -S Gee, © scene co OE 00 Oe 
Smith, 3 .. S Sr os PHL. sebecccs Se.c0 Ul e040 





we 4712818... 18 
SNANIWEH. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Herewith find scores of the Ossining Gun ~ 
Club, made at the regular bi-monthly shoot, Oct. 10. The slim 
attendance can only be attributed to the bad weather, which 
seems to be allowable. The prizes were not contested for, as 
there were not five members present who wanted to shoot, though 
there were several on‘the grounds who did not bring their guns. 
We will try it again on the 24th inst. Event 3, gun below elbow, 
walking forward from 2lyd. line. Bird sprung at pleasure of 
puller. No. 4, 5 pairs: 


Events: 1234656 Events: 12346566 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Dr _ Shaw...... 7:8 628 BS Deseo ce Sa BES 
Bocce cove 2 OS SF DD GB Bieiocise <s 0c ed ‘ 8 





Fremoxut Gun Club, 


Fremont, Ind.—I append the scores made by the Fremont Gun 
Club, Oct. 6. This is our first year at the trap. We have a 
tournament for Oct. 27, with some good cash prizes offered. 


patetetisncaghebucespanstnnsonie 0111001111001101111010111—17 
- - -1100111101011101111001111—18 
« --1011011101011010110: 01101—16 

vopootpostyell 0110110110161111011011100—16 

oocccedessese 1110011111001111110111111—20 
codccecaceusees 1011101011101011100100111—16 
- -1111011110101101101110101—18 
- -1011001011010111010100101—14 
--1110110101111110111011000—17 
« -1101111011101111010110100—17 
ERLE te 

J. tee Sec’y. 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM, 


BEING RUSHED 





O FRONT. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Agencies: 


.. 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


The Hill Top Handicap. 

AvusTerRLitz, Ky.—Thursday morning, Sept. 30, there was gath- 
ered at the C. & O. Depot in Louisville, Ky., a happy gathering 
of trapshooters, and among them some of the most prominent in 
America, bound for Austerlitz and Paris, Ky., having been for- 
tunate enough to receive an invitation from the Clay Brothers, of 
the former, and J. Quincy Ward, of the latter place, to take part, 
Oct. 1 and 2, in the annual Hill Top Handicap at live birds, which 
is held annually upon the justly famous Hill Top Gun Club 
grounds, upon the farm of Alfred Clay, near Austerlitz, Ky. 

I say a happy gathering, for such was indeed the congenial 
crowd, composed of Col. J. T. Anthony, Fred Gilbert, C. W. 
Phellis, Hood Waters, Herman Hirschy, W. H. Heer and your 
humble servant; but there was among them a man who indeed 
had a close call for his happiness. For personal reasons, I re- 
frain from giving his name, but he had a small adventure upon 
that morning which was sufficient to mar his happiness for at 
least one day, but the joke is too good to keep, and I give it to 
you, thinking that by publishing it he may be more careful in the 
future. 

It appears that this gentleman—and I presume he has traveled 
as much as any man in the shooting game—had left a call at his 
hotel for a very early hour in order to catch this train and accom- 
pany his friends to Hill Top. For some reason his call was not 
registered, and when he awoke, with but a scant hour to pack 
his trunk, get a breakfast and catch his train, there was some 
tall hustling. Hurriedly throwing about everything in sight into 
his trunk, with the porter standing by and whispering “De 
wagin am waitin’, boss,” he was perhaps not as careful as possible 
in collecting his various wearing apparel, but the job was at last 
accomplished, and with the porter to help buckle the straps and 
hustle the trunk out the door, he began his morning ablutions. 
Returning from the bath room to dress, he looked about for his 
traveling clothes, and found them all right except the trousers. 
Ye Gods, what an awakening. His trunk, perhaps on the way to 
the depot, and every prospect of his following in a barrel, with 
no barrel convenient, he lost no time in getting to his room 
telephone, whereupon the following conversation took place with 
the demure maiden in the office: 

Rin-n-n-g! 

“Hello! Is this the office?” 

“Tes.” 

“Well, the porter took a trunk out of this room about five 
minutes since that had every blooming pair of trousers to my 
name locked up in it.” 


“Yes. [very leisurely] I think the wagon has gone with the 
trunks.” 
“It has? Well, you tell that hotel clerk that failed to call me 


as per directions, that if he don’t get that trunk back up here 
in five minutes, so that I can catch that train, I will be down to 
the depot wrapped in a blanket.” 

The wagon was caught all right, and the trunk returned; but it 
is safe to say that this trapshooter, when he packs his trunk here- 
after, will leave out at least enough clothes to appear in public 
with. 

The ride to Winchester via the'C. & O., where we were to 
change to the L. & N., for Paris and Austerlitz, was indeed a 
pleasant one, with time at Winchester for a splendid lunch at the 
Reed House. Arriving at Austerlitz about 3 P. M., Col. Anthony, 
Fred Gilbert, Phil and the writer alighted to be the guests of the 
Clay Brothers, while the remainder of the party went on to Paris 
to accept the hospitality of that prince of Blue Grass sportsmen, 
Mr. J. Quincy Ward. Awaiting us at Austerlitz was Mr. Geo. 
W. Clay, with his steam auto car, Thomas H. Clay, Jr., with the 
family coupe, and Sambo with the baggage wagon. Mr. John 
Gerlaugh, of Dayton, a pupil and disciple of Pop Heikes, was 
already at Austerlitz, and it was a merry procession that wended 
its way to the Heights, the palatial home of Mr. Thomas Henry 
Clay, Sr., his most hospitable and accomplished wife, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Henry Clay, Jr., Geo. W. Clay, and last, but 
not by any means least, in the estimation of his acquaintances, 
Thomas Henry Clay 3d. Did Fred Gilbert ride in the auto-car? 
Not by a whole lot. Some of his friends threatened to blindfold 
and hobble Mr. Fritz, but he would have none of it. Did I say 
wended our way to the Heights? Those of us who were in the 
auto-car certainly, wended a rapid way. Geo. W. Clay certainly 
knows how to handle an automobile, and as he fairly flew over the 
hard turnpike, turned rapid corners, shot through bridges, ran up 
to the front gate opening from the vast Clay domain upon the 
highway at a rate that threatened destruction to that gate, but 
stopped within almost a hair’s breadth of the same, then shot 
through bridge with a reverse curve upon it, up a steep hill and 
stopped exactly at the front door of their palatial home, the 
writer wished that he had rode in the family carriage along with 
one Fritz Gilbert. 

It was a hearty welcome that awaited us at the Clay home at 


LOWELL, MASS. 





the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Henry Clay, Sr. The writer 
has met many men who took an interest in the sports, pastimes 
and pleasures of their sons, but never 


deeply interested in the 


have I 
welfare of his children, 
and particularly their friends, as is Col. T. H. Clay. le is a 
typical Southern gentleman, and can entertain as only the South- 
erner of the old school can entertain. 
tucky’s largest blue grass farms, 
fattening cattle, 


seen a man so 
their pleasures, 


Possessed of one of Ken- 
pasturing hundreds of head of 
this gentleman lives a !ife that is ideal. Unlike 
the captain of finance who haunts the board of trade or makes 
his money from others’ 
vast income from nature, 


misfortunes, this gentleman derives a 
and the natural growth of that which 
he has acquired; and he Jays not awake at night scheming as to 
how he can squeeze a fortune out of some other fellow the next 
day. Show me a man who lives as does Col. 
Clay, and I will show you a broad, 
entirely free from care, 


Thomas Henry 
honest countenance, 
and living above the little things of life. 

We had been at the Heights but a few hours when we were 
joined by Messrs. R. Stanley Rhoades and J. E. Hicks, of 
Columbus, O., and Irby Bennett, of Memphis, Tenn., these gen- 
tlemen coming in at the same time as Pop Heikes, but he going 
on to the home. of Alf Clay, to join Phil and John Gerlaugh. It 
was indeed a merry party that sat about the Clay board to enjoy 
the sumptuous dinner presided over by Mrs. 
paired to the spacious reception hall, 
fully entertained by that prince of dialect story tellers, Irby 
Bennett, and Col. J. T. Anthony, who is none the less an en- 
tertainer, and was fairly at home among his surroundings, the 
Colonel himself being a Southerner born and bred. Never a 
thought of shooting or shop talk, but the entire evening was 
spent in a most delightful manner, 
delightfully entertained by Mrs. Clay, Sr., Mrs. Clay, Jr., and 
Mrs. Clay’s sister, Miss Williams, of Paris, Ky. 

Sut the shoot; it had to come, and we 
hosts good night and repair to our rooms, 
race to-morrow. 

What did Stan. Rhoades and John Hicks find upon going to 
their room but one Fritz Gilbert sound asleep, 
slipped off ahead to get a little more sleep than the others in 
preparing for the coming fray. There he lay, with 
his right hand extended out from the bed and tightly clenched. 
One of the party took from the fireplace a long iron poker, and 
placing it in the tightly clenched fist, called us all to see and 
then awake Fritz. What Chicf Heap Talk said, I will not repeat. 


F.rst Day, Wednesday, Oct. 3. 


The opening day of the Hill Top Handicap opened cloudy 
threatening rain, which rain soon came; but as it 
needed in that locality, the shooters were content. We soon re- 
paired to the Hill Top grounds—and a beautiful spot it is! Sit- 
uated upon perhaps the highest point within miles 
a beautiful view of the Clay lands, 
private property, 


open, 


Clay, and later re- 
where the party was delight- 


the gentlemen being most 


must finally bid our 
for there was to be a 


the rascal having 


sound asleep, 


» with 
was much 


, it commands 
being entirely upon 
there is none to object or say aught as to the 
shooting of pigeons, and those who are present are there at the 
invitation of Alfred, George W. and Thomas H. Clay, Jr.. 

After.a few bye birds, the far-famed Hill Top Han- 
dicap, opened with the following contestants: C. W. Phellis, 
Mechanicsburg, O.; R. O. Heikes and John Gerlaugh, Dayton, 
O.; Fred B. Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; R. S. Rhoades and J. E. 
Hicks, Columbus, O.; J. L. Head, Peru, Ind.; J. Q. Ward (Kain- 
tuck), and Mr. McMeckin, Paris, Ky.; Col. J. T. Anthony, 
Charlotte, N. C.; T. H. Clay and Alfred Clay, Austerlitz, Ky.; 
Hood Waters, Baltimore, Md.; H. C. Hirschy, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; W. H. Heer, Concordia, Kans.; J. D. Gay, Pine Grove, 
Ky.; Farmer Jones and Medico, Cincinnati, O. 

The birds were a good lot, and had there been a little’ more 
wind, the high scores made would have been impossible within 
the 33yds. boundary. As it was, the shooting of Mr. C. W. Phellis 
(Phil) was truly wonderful. His score of 50 straight in a 38yd. 
boundary seems to me to be a record; at least, one that I have 
and I am positive no man ever 
handled a shotgun with greater skill and precision that did Phil 
on this day. 

Old “Pop” also in great form. When “Pop” ap- 
peared on the ground, walking with his head erect, his eagle eye 
snapping. and his well-developed front thrown forward, Fred 
Gilbert shouted, “What is it, Pop? What makes you feel so good 
“It is the ‘ham what am,’” responds Pop, referring to 
some of Alf Clay’s well cured country ham. “That settles it,” 
says Fritz, “the man that beats Mr. Pop Heikes shooting to-day 
will know that he has bcen-to a shooting match.” And his 
prophesy proved true. : 

Pop was 2 birds behind Phil, 


where, 


the contest, 


never heard of having been beaten, 


Heikes was 


to-day?” 


with 48; and along came Fritz 
Gilbert and Jake Gay, with 47, all the above scores proving 
records for the Hill: Top grounds, as 46 had never been beaten 
before. 

Jake Gay was in great form, and here is a pigeon shot who 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 


has been seen but little at the traps in the past two years, and 
one whose true greatness as the handler of a shotgun is rarely 
mentioned, though fully understood. Jake’s good work consists 
in keeping his birds easy. He is speed itself, and rarely ever 
wins applause from the spectators from the fact that they do not 
understand the skill required to kill a pigeon before it gets fast. 

It was nothing but the hardest kind of luck and the darkness 
that kept Fritz Gilbert out of the 49 hole. He had lost but one 
in the first 45, shooting from the extreme mark, 3lyds., and as it 
had been the intention of the club to shoot but about 40 birds 
on the first day, the shoot was run off in the squads of five men; 
and this caused ali the squads, except the first, to be handi- 
capped a little by the bad light. When it was found that the 
race would be finished, it was too late to change to shooting to 
regular turns, and it is notable that not a man following the 
first squad killed his last five. Fritz’s 47th bird was a corker, 
hard hit, and knocked down apparently dead; but it arose and 
flew out before the dog reached him. An unfortunate premature 
discharge of his gun lost him his 49th, and he had to be content 
with 47, the above with R. S. Rhoades in the 46-hole, took all the 
money. The scores of the first day are as follows: 

Event No. 1, Hill Top Handicap, 50 nes entrance, $20: 
PRED sitcnddivsncsccqcosscraseacnae 2122: 













Heikes, 36 22223 
22222922229.20222229 — 2348 

2212221 12011111221122—24 

1 220 


Gilbert, 31 
ll, TP case xscaevecanatedsscasesanie 22, 


Rhoades, 





2222222271 
222222229222922299929229— 2546 
lah iadee sinisieinlemtieaiai 1120220222112220202222222—21 
1222122222022122021121112—23—44 
221 0222222222221 2222220 — 23 
1222112222222221022220021—22—45 
Aerts Tans sesnaniananconiaieiid zizozz21011 1111212212111 — 23 


T H Clay, Je, 29. ccccccccccccccccccsee 22 


Head, 29 


Kaintuck, 29 









2222001222 — 21—44 





Alfred Clay, 20...ccccccccccccccseses 22202222221212201122—23 
2. 2 )220222112—21—44 
Hees, BD ccccccccccccscccovcsoscscvees 112*122*111001—19 


2011201111211211—23—42 


Hirschy, 30 2020222222—22 


2220929268 299)2992 9944 
Waters, 29 eesecseeeseeseeeseeseeese BORBzI@zBRaD ORB 2 
21202221 


MecMeckin, 27 
Hicks, 27 


Gerlaugh, 27 


21002110021 122— iz -39 
2 22212210012212—19 
112*222120222*21 *00222120—18—37 
Medien, TD cccccccdccccccsccsccscesess 011011*122*11210012*20*22—16 





Farmer Jones, 


1111112221122*2011022222 
Seco.d Day, Thursday, Oct. 2, 


The weather was simply beautiful; in fact, too beautiful for 
pigeon shooting, as there was not sufficient wind to make the 
birds snappy; yet they were a good lot, some veritable corkers 
among them and the, shooter had to be on his mettle to stop them 
inside the’ 33yds. 

The programme for this day was first a miss-and-out, then a 10- 
bird and lastly a 15-bird race, which exhausted the birds, and then 
two 25-bird target races were shot, in which some splendid work 
was done, one William Heer, of Concordia, scoring 49, closely 
followed by Hood Waters and Charlie Young, who came in for 
the second day, with 48. 

Thus ended a most enjoyable shooting match, but not the 
pleasure, as we were to ascertain upon again repairing to the 
Heights that last evening. 

The scores for the second day were as follows: 

Event No. 2, miss-and-out, $2 entrance, all 30yds. rise: 


-21—37 











Young ne adlcecentnsaexai er GMMR fos s’sicc sock... 2221120 
PM eccentteces SEAEBESSE «BUICKS oc ci ccccccceces 222220 
Gilbert ENED) DEMO Cipadasdescvuadsesse 12220 
Rhoades << See 1220 
T H Clay, Jr 2292910 PRS Sed esccccectes 0 
Fvent No. 3, 10 birds, $7.50 entrance, handicap rise: 
eee 111111121110 Gilbert, 31.......... 0211122121 9 
Heer, 30.. +» -2112112211—10 Rhoades, BDiscouss 21 
Gerlaugh, 27 . 22 Hicks, 27 2. 
Young, 29 ee er 2122202212 9 
Heikes, 30 . Medico, 28......... 012211112*— 8 
A Clay, 29.. Anthony, Misccgunes 01111122*1— 8 
Phil, Rladssesctns 2212201122— 9 Farmer, Jones, 27. .1012202120— 7 
Event ie 4, 15 birds, entrance $10, handicap rise: 
Rhoades, 29.. . .229299999959299 15 Buckner, - 202222022222222— 
POR Deensdcesd 121112112112211-15 Kaintuck, 29.. .222990221012202 3 
Heikes, 30..... 121211122221222—15 Osborn, 27... .122022220202222—12 
Waters, 29..... Tiii22119999129 16 Old Ham. 27. .021021211011221—12 
T Clay, Jr, 29.022222222222222—14 Bennett, 28 « 01222211 210102—12 
Heer, 30....... 111120122121212—14 Hicks, 27...... 221220222012021—12 
Cerlaugh, 27..002112222222221—13 Betts, 27 ...... 122001112212200—11 
Head, 29.......010121212212221—13 Anthony, 28 ..022111221022100—11 
Young, —13 Pinney, 28..... 02222**12110022—10 


222202222202222. 
Hern on, 23. «SOLE IT It eee 1s 
001111111222222—- 


Ze veege esses :000221200222011— 9 
















































































a ee. 


812 . 


Event No. 5, % targets, entrance $2.50, all 16yds, rise: 















SEE conse ccveseessoeebecsbocnspersesen 1411111111111111111111111—25 
SEE: Uli iseshesheansthensensvss ties eee oND00091111119111191110111—24 
Waters. .cvcocccccreccecveccccccccvccceecs 1111110111111111111111111—24 
OD Bo ose wsUhusbediwnas neste cess vawnsebe 1111111011111110111111111—23 
Young -1111010111111919111111111—23 
Anthony . - »-1111111101111111111111110—23 
Head .. kaoomapsosyee 1111111010111111111111111—23 * 
GiTert ..2.0..ccrcesecerscccsvegvccceneese 1011111219111110111111111—23 
ee ee eee See. 1111111110111111111011110—22 
REEL . nihiavesn covededipaehVianpsibanteapel . -1111111111111001111110111—22 
Oe GA, FE icccccsndhansecpnve teh eben 1011011011111111111110111—21 
SEE vocvbbbapsenpusongsendoncebenseee 0110111110011111111111111—21 
SEED. Avcessttesbodtceercesbonssibnss este 1111111100111111110111110—21 
DEL  cabsstebpnbesarsphscpeseen teenie 0011011110111111114100111—19 
TER osgsadscausoernddvespoenesscdelee 0101011010100110101101010—13 
SEER: Gudpontescnssencvanedenesvaseneel 100101111110w 

Event No. 6, 25 targets, entrance $2.50, all 16yds. rise: 

SC MoveinipibissehebuebstsvaveeesbeOne 1991191111113111111111111—25 
i di siecseherekeueubedesnesunbabniht 19110199111111111111111111—25, 
SED Meuhnoucnknabsxebdesenvenesseehsuay 1211011911111111111111111—24 
Gilbert ‘< .- 01111111110111101111111J1—22 
Pinney : -1011110101111111111111111—22 
REE . wencncncosenevepevewenscoesssesen 0111111111111101111111011—22 
DEE Th dicriacaberdentoparestucshestenen 1101111111019111010111111—21 
DD cc ccpienbannebeanekohaonescbivanee 1111110010111111111011011—20 
EE CES ixchbnnehooeseenneehbuerbenstene 6111111111110111110011011—20 
DT civccupiubeiakNextaibasecesneine 1111100100001111114110000—15 


The entire party of shooters, and some twenty-five of Messrs. 
Clay’s and Ward’s friends from Paris, Ky., were invited to the 
Heights for dinner upon the closing day of the tournament, and 
a most enjoyable event it was. I regret that I am unable to give 
the names of all the guests present, but can remember one dis 
tinctly, the Rev. John Van Meter, of the Presbyterian Church, of 
Paris, Ky. It was he, after the guests were seated about that 
sumptuous board, who invoked God's blessing upon those present, 
and gave thanks for the blessings of the day. It was he also who 
joined with Irby Bennett in the reception hall after dinner, and 
with Col. Anthony, assisted in entertaining those present. Rev. 
Van Meter was a member of Morgan’s raiders during the Civil 
War, and he gave glorious account of Ohio hospitality. In fact, 
Rev. Vani Meter says the first time he went to Ohio they com- 
pelled him to remain one year and over, and would not think of 
his leaving. It is a notable fact that the raiders were captured. 
He says, however, that he has often gone to Ohio since those 
terrible days, and that he has the highest regard for his many 
friends in that State. 

I cannot close this account without giving, in part at least, 
the menu of the sumptuous dinner served by Mrs. Clay to the 
friends of her boys on that evening: 

Course 1—Bluec Points on half shell, with cracked ice, horse 
radish, etc., celery and wafers. 

Course 2—Baked fish, egg dressing; cucumber sandwiches. 

Course 3—Sweet bread patties, with French peas; beaten biscuit. 

Course 4—Broiled chicken, champignon sauce, cold ham, hot 
rolls. 

Course 5—Tomato salad on lettuce, toasted wafers. 

Course 6—Individual ices moulded as red roses; cakes. 

Course 7—Coffee, cheese, salted almonds, mints. 

It was at a late hour that the guests began to disperse, and as 
the lobster sextette was present, they were called to the front 
veranda and punished the beautiful moonlight evening with a few 
strains of “My Old Kentucky Home.” They can’t sing much, 
but they meant well, and were forgiven. 

All goed things must come to.an end, and the morning of 
Oct. 3 found the Hill Top and the Heights deserted of the de- 
lighted visitors, all of whom hope to meet again with these delight 
ful people. J. L. leap. 


The Rock Pigeon. 


Harpty any description of shooting demands so much skill and 





nerve as that of killing rock pigeons out of caves, though it en- 
tails but little fatigue, for the sport is carried on from a_ boat. 
Yet, although the coast of Kerry is becoming yearly a more 
favored resort of holiday seekers who are willing to flog fruitlessly 
over-fished lakes and rivers, they rarely visit the sea caves or spend 
a summer evening there with Kerry boatmen 

If rock pigeon shooting is the object, a visit to the caves must 
be made in the evening, when the birds come home to roost, for 
during the day they are scattered over fields and mountain sides 
when the weather is fair, feeding chiefly upon corn and heather. 
Of the latier they are greedy eaters, and the good food obtainable in 
August and September makes the pigeon then an excellent table 
bird. A boat and two men may be hired for 5s. at any of the 
little harbors in Dingle Bay, where birds are plentiful. The best 
pigeon cave I know is situated near the village of Roads, on the 
southern side of this bay. Though the whole coast is tunnelled 
by the ceaseless working of the sea, pigeons by no means frequent 
every cave. Their favorite resorts are well known. The boatmen 
have a curious distaste for penetrating far into the caves, many 
of them believing that fairies and hobgoblins make these their 
abode, while the weird moaning which the Atlantic swell makes, 
even upon the calmest day, in the depths of a cavern probably 
adds to the superstitious awe with which they regard them 
Nevertheless, when shooting, it is as well to keep the boat just 
outside the cave’s mouth, for the firing of a shot under the roof 
is apt to dislodge loose stones, while marksmanship is easier 
when the boat lies athwart the entrance. 1 

When last I explored the caves of Dingle Bay, I was accom- 
panied by another gun, and our bag consisted of five pigeons, 
after an expenditure of fifty cartridges. Bad shooting! But what 
were the conditions? A narrow cleft dividing the base of a 
mountain and terminating in a dark tunnel. Into it rolls the 
Atlantic swell, breaking in foam upon the rocks, and roaring in 
the depths of the cave. The boat tosses and heaves, perhaps 
crashes against a rock, the boatmen shout, and out of the tunnel 
comes a cloud of blue. which, scattering at its mouth, resolves 
itself into a crowd of pigeons. The heaving boat, the roar of the 
tide, the constant fear that shipwreck is imminent, and finally the 
thcught that every bird aimed at is also being covered by another 
gun, are sufficiently disconcerting to make one miss a little bluc 
bird that shows for a second against the narrow strip of sky above 
the tossing boat, and is gone over the cliff. At times when a 
cave is narrow, it is exceedingly difficult to induce pigeons to take 
wing. A shot fired up the tunnel will not always bring them out 
at once, though they are wild enough when their resting place is 
exposed to view. The cave at Roads above alluded to is of such 
a nature, and there a projecting ledge of rock furnishes a screen, 
behind which an approaching boat must keep if a shot is to be 
obtained. On the day of which I write, my companion, a first 
rate shot, landed three times upon this ledge and fired right and 
left thrice at the birds which teok wing as I worked the boat 
into the'r view. He protested he could not shoot while the swell 
roared at his feet, and he did not touch a feather. His experience 
at previcus caves had upset him and utterly spoiled his shooting, 
fev he was @ stranger to the coast. 

\eort from sport of this kind, many caves are well worth ex 
picraticn. Those that penetrate most deeply into the cliffs are 
husdly evep fpequented by pigeons. The finest cave on the Kerry 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


coast never contains a vestige of bird life. It is situated upon 
the southern side of Douglas Head, which is one of the extreme 
seaward points of Dingle Bay, and is believed by the peasantry 
to piérce right through the mountain to the bay from the south. 
However that may be, it is possible to turn a large boat under 
its magnificent domed roof quite S0yds. from the entrance, and I 
do not believe that its inmost depths have ever really been ex- 
plored. They are too eerie for the average boatman. . 

Though pigeons usually are not in the deep caves, cormorants 
abound there, while sometimes, far in on the rough strand, will 
be found a seal. The cormorants are strange-looking objects in 
the dim light, perched in twos and threes on ledges of rock high 
up, and moving their heads from side to side in mute inquiry as 
to the nature of th® visiting boat. It is very difficult to put them 
to flight. From a heaving boat I have fired a dozen rifle shots at 
one of them, placing bullets on the rocks all round him; yet h¢ 
remained on his ledge until a lucky shot killed him. When they 
do leave their post they almost invariably dive, and do not rise 
to the surface of the sea until far outside the mouth of the cave. 
As they pass under the boat they may be easily seen, and the 


speed at which they travel under water is extraordinary.—H. in 
Field, London. 


Missouri State Amateur Shoot. 


Sr. Josern, Mo.—The thirteenth annual tournament of the Mis- 
souri Amateur Association commenced Oct. 8. The attendance 
was good, forty-six taking part in yesterday’s programme and 
forty-two to-day. The target programme closed Oct. 9, and 
Oct. 10 was devoted to live-bird shooting. W. R. Crosby was high 
both days, with F. C. Riehl a close second in the expert class, 
while Taylor, of Mecklin, S. D., was high amateur on Tuesday, 
and Veach, of Nebraska City, was high to-day, and also won first 
amateur average for both days. 

Paid experts were charged $3 a day extra. Those who made 90 
per cent., $1.50; 91 per cent., $2; 92 per cent., $2.50; 93 per 
cent, $3; 94 per cent., $3.50; 95 per cent., $4. This made a purse 
of $94,, to be divided among the twenty amateurs who shot 
through. 

The Smith cup two-man team event was won by Cunningham 
and Clapp, with 47 out of a possible 50. 

At the annual meeting, Dr. Hardy was elected President; G. W. 
Haydon, Vice-President; Dr. C. B. Clapp, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Moberly was selected as the place for holding the next annual 
meeting and tournament. 

In the Lake Contrary trophy contest to-day at 50 targets, D. 
Timberlake won with 47. 

In the shoot at 100 targets for the final possession of this trophy 
LD. Timberlake scored 90, and he will take the trophy home with 
him. He was warmly congratulated. The win was a popular one. 













Oct. 8, First Day. 

Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 

Targets: 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke 
CORY  .2.200000s0000000 00 17 12 14 201415 20141520 188 
NEE oninesseeenesbin 1512 816111413121117 155 
RMD skscivevusssbeneeaven’ 18 1513 19121219151418 184 
OE. .4scsengoonedensione 17 11 15 18 13 1418131420 180 
DE” .<npncsindescesnunetee 17141519151320141119 183 
Lie. coviansanepesehvehekn 20 14 12 20141318111417 183 
ee er ee eee 19 13 1419 13 1419121420 182 
Cunningham 19 121218 14121813 916 171 
PT scvasanexs ‘ 11 14 11 16 12 1419141519 177 
eee: 1913141513 11......... aes 
 -ccbccanaskeveshee 17 141413 111119141319 171 
ID Timberlake ........... 141217111316151419141117 173 
ee ene 12 12 18 121218 151317141420 177 
G Timtberiake ....:0000008 13 15 15 141218 101316141317) 2 
CT cc sankemeSasnenesun 10 13 15 12 14 2013 1517141214 = 169 
WEE sincnscusansescues 1113 14111219121516151416 168 
Fe ee 14 13 18 141417 1413 20111318 179 
SEE contonsonsssorcceokh 11 12 16 11 10 17 1413 20121520 39171 
DRE: ic cclsepcees seceaeee 14 1419 15 141712 1418131417 181 
LSD’ cxcausksbeousavebeedl 101312 7111214101710 714 = 137 
ERO 00500 sensencwe 10 15 16 12 1517 111017131417 167 
SOE’. ceicansavonsavieedl 10101310 917101314111210 139 
MOE. cacucusdvovaseveaeen 91214101414121217141117 156 
OEE csscovacecucsesekoes 11 10 18 13 11 19 141417141217 170 
CREED: \.ussavnesorestebnsty 14 15 18 1412 1813 1217141319 179 
LE caGhubwswenseesautnen 12 15 15 13 11 19 141419131419 178 
NO Sicuscvawebuaskast 10 15 1510101410 8........ 
Rarer | 2.05 csvssveeses 13 1217141518131218 81315 168 
Frazier on sewn --- 5 813131115121316131015 144 
Nulk ..... . 121010111016 71112101411 
EE. cvieuereawesneehen Bee i) Fe am 
UL i vrkivancubeauaeeved 14 1418 15 1419121117131418 179 
NEE « corncchesescnon 12 12 15 1013 18121215 911.. 
NEES: onsascnnnvsnnnseud 14 11 18 12 1416 .. .. 19 15 1419 
REDOOR cscrcncvessgunveel 13 1414141018111119 8 917 158 
LOTS wssene 6:9 2h. . 


Ferguson ... 
Baldwin 


<7) 1111.12 10 9 16 13 10 2. 2. 12 2: 
wave £2.18 13.2012 198 71... .... .. 











DR. Sovuachouss 5656 RE ob eat bachb: eh a6 6 
Ee ms ) Bp ke) ee 
GOW § esccccccrccsccce ace ob 6a ED TCDD o0 se) se 00 
TRUE ccxsounscnscanveennh 00 45 BE DOSE EE DES cc ov oe 00 
MEMES. onsvevevontpasneebaeise BB Pe ee ae co ny 3s.-66 
nn eer ee SD ae ae eae oe 00 oe cv 
SENG. ccncocwtneksnnet 5s 06 be Se 1210 811161012.. 
Kemp jowebitetaceneehe na cton, ob ee be one ae 
Oct 9, Second Day. 

Events: 12384567 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 
GORE cx cksscsncnceneanee 15 15 19 15 1419 15 15 20141520 196 
DRTUENOT ce nesnevesencnsd 13 13 18 13 13 20141216151416 177 
RENEE ‘sadsasevbentecnenoben 15 14 20 15 15 17 141318 151420 190 
OE actupadensbebarseses 13 13 18 14 14 19 1415 20111420) 3=185 
TOME i. cveksnevantebusseuel 13 13 19 1413 20141310131518 185 
[EOE snuscsawehepeeweeaaed 1412 17 18 141713 1417121516 = 178 
MEME Lancs seounivecsbueue 13 13 18 15 18 18 15 1419131416 §=181 
Cunningham ..... aeabsouh 12 15 16 15 141813121712 816 168 
EE cravkvulinvadekvabarenk 15 1419 15 1418 141319121517 185 
DUE: cdcccocnesseephanwan vin 13 1418 141417121417141219 178 
SS ..<.basensabiceneks . 1413 201412 16 151517151518 184 
D Timberlake ............ 13 12 19 15 1418 141518151420 187 
GUND sh. vciscvesenesicee 12 13 20 13 15 20 151218101320 181 
G Timberlake ........00+- 14 11 16 15 13 19 15 1514141319 178 
CME. ccncuvossonnsessseee 11 13 20 14 1419 141419151518 186 
nr 13 12 20 13 15 16 141119121415 174 
Thompson ....ccceccccecee 14 14.17 12 15 18 141217141318 178 
MOREE <siichévsoncevernncbel 15 15 17 15 13 2015 1419141517 = 189 
EE no vccsncccctoennbes 13 14 18 13 1418 15 1420141319 182 
Gallup ...... -- 1412141112 15101317141416 = 162 
Eisenhauer .......... - MBBILIBU41016 9 914 153 
SEE: cscskvousscaseovabe BBGLWMWUbWNGWRUGE 16 
Nv ckngnsnnenhponenst 12 812 611151110..1113.. nag 
BENE ‘ascevessnessesenees 13 13 17 13 15 16 1413 20151419 182 
ERED cb venccvenesssinenehy 14 15 18 12 141913 1219131420 188 
Libbe ... -. 15 15 1812 11 201318 20121313) =—:175 
Brinson .. 1013 18 914181315 20151617 177 
Rhodes ... MRWBBWITMNIGRIT 174 
Kennedy . 9 81I1lWWBU4U4MITM1318 = 156 
SREE:, shasesnnesse® .» 5 VRUNNN §$BB1B2 IR 
Roberts . 111 1912 12 0 1312171441316 = =170 
Mudgett 121213131316131219 9110 16 
ea 141818131318 911........ sek 
SEED chinpasecsccneuspsses 44202M4...... a 
Kupper «........«...--..-- WU61IWM.. 13 5 8 81017 
Johnson ove co co BS Oe OF OD EB OF oe os ce s 
DEINE KUvccGansctsetsce ee: oe BRLvwL..10 8..8.. 

us Seineh sateen cap ewdins Sau 19 10.. DOP de 0 ss 

15141612 52 
UuLNbCEMI.. 








Lake Contrary. trophy: 





Oe - ae ++-20 17-37) Felt ........cseseeeeeeeeBh 21—42 
BED con dbhebnscscens 22 20-42 Crider ........ 22 22—44 
D- Timberlake ......... 23 24—47 Clapp .......... +21 23—44 
G “Timberlake ......... 20 19—39 - Hardy .......... 19—41 
Cunningham -........... 20 23—43 Veach ........ —A40 
Eisenhauer .............¢ 2lw Arnhold ...... 
eT 20 20—40 Thompson ............. 
BEGEGE “66... oc ciccocdee 21 20—41 

Lake Contrary trophy contest for final possession: : 
Belt ...cccvcccccccs 23 18 19 18—78 Eisenhauer ....... 18 17 17 16—68 
Cunningham .... 19 23 22 23-87 Timberlake ....... 22 23 24 21—90 


PEGE 005 2 ocnses 22 18 19 22—81 A 

Highest Averages.~-The highest averages for Oct. 8 and 9 fol- 
low: Croshy 384, Burmister 332, Riehl 374, Budd 365, Heer 368, 
Lord 363, Taylor 363, Cunningham 339, Ford 362, Murphy 3655, 
D. Timberlake 360, Scoville 358, G. Timberlake 350, Crider 355, 
Wheeler 342, Thompson 357, Veach 368, Rohrer 363, Gallup 292, 


Eisenhauer 310, Meeks 319, Hardy 352, Clapp 362, Libbe 353, Nulk 
266. 


Oct, 10, Third Day. 


In the live-bird handicap to-day, F. B. Cunningham, of St. 
Joe, made the only straight score, but as the purse was divided 
Rose system, he only received $32 for his good work. The birds 
were an uneven lot. Some extra fast ones, with the help of a 
good stiff breeze, were hard hit, but went outside the boundary. 
The conditicns were 25 live birds, handicaps 26 to 32yds., $20 
entrance, four moneys: 






CREED Ssc0sccpsscorconsessnesss succes 2101021111112212022211121—22 
RIN, BO exvc0ssoccsvsaevevscsosnsae 1221221211222110221211*21—23 
EE Ghianbaaupibonsdentanabeenesvaence 22222221 02212221221221212—24 
ML. -sncseseansaceveds bed biadeente dan 1010012111120w 

Clayton, 30 ........csccceccccccccccccccccs 1*12112012121221121021112—22 
SP ME dosckhai'veseccubeatspecksteteed *111101111111210211220110—20 
SS eee eee 2220 2222222222222—25 
erry 21222222112221*111122121—24 
SL TEE winnnknsetnatsnévnenaeotbal 1111112*02202121212101111—21 
Heer, 31 ...... -2112111211122212120121222—24 
Crider, 29 12222*222222212221102221—23 
Aaahold; Bice. esececes 111122222121211211222220—24 


HAwWKEYE. 


_ Kind Lady—Ah, little girl, I am_glad to see you so interested 
in that poor little dumb canine. The Kid—Yes’m. I’m holdin’ 
him while me brudder gits er couple o’ ole cans fer to pyt on ’im! 
Chicago News. 


Miss Towney (in search of the idyllic at last meets a real, live 
shepherd)—Pray, tell me, gentle shepherd, where is thy pipe? 
The Gentle Shepherd—I left it at oome, mum, ’cause I ain’t got 
no "baccy.—Tit-Bits. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Powell’s Game Preserve—The Best Hunting Ground in the 
South—The Huntsmen’s Winter Camps. 


In the State of North Carolina, near the famous winter resorts 
of Southern Pines, Pinehurst and Pinebluff, in Moore county, on 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, that well-known sportsman and 
genial Southern gentleman, H. H. Powell, has for the past five 
ygere been entertaining many sportsmen from the Northern and 

ew England States. He owns many hundred acres of land bor- 
dering for miles on one of the prettiest streams of water in the 
South. He devotes his entire time to caring for and protecting 
the game on his lands, and provides ample feed by planting 
such crops of peas, beans, grain and grasses, as especially suit 
the thousands of quail, rabbits, wild turkeys, and there is such 
an abundance of wild fruits that tickle the palate of opossums 

d ’coons that they flock to Mr. Powell’s lands, and the visitors 

elight in following the old-time colored guides in the nightly 
chase for the ’coons and opossums, and during the day the 
ladies—for there are many lady visitors—are enjoying the rabbit 
chase. Mr. Powell has the finest pack of rabbit dogs in the 
South. It is worth a trip South just to be with Mr. Powell’s old- 
time negro guides. 

The Powell Camps have become so popular that a number of 
gentlemen North have formed a Huntsmen’s Club, and voluntarily 
make a contribution to help Mr. Powell keep his hunting grounds. 
The camps consist of three separate plantation houses, the open 
fires and old log cabins in which the old colored mammies still 
reside and delight in telling tales of the plantation life “’fore de 
wa’.” While everything is Southern, the sleeping quarters for the 
huntsmen and ladies are as comfortable as are to be found in the 
best hotels. The — who is looking for winter sport will miss 
a rare treat if he fails to go to Powell’s camp. The hunting of the 
*coon and opossum must be seen to be appreciated. No other sports 
equal it. e enthusiasm of the negro guides is soon imparted to 
the white hunters, and the excitement is such that one is inter- 
ested from the beginning to the end of the chase. The rabbit hunt 
with Mr. Powell’s pack of rabbit hounds is more enjoyable than 
the fox chase, onl the lover of quail shooting will find Mr. 
Powell’s ground finer shooting than in any section of the South. 
The wees are open and easily gone over. Mr. Powell is a 
lover of the hunt and chase, and is in this work more for the love 
of it than he is to make money, and his charges for accommoda- 
tion are most reasonable. The gunning season opens Nov. 1 
and closes March 15. 


—<—$—$—<——— — _______, 


The special advantage claimed by the manufacturers for the 
Dickey bird is the raised center of their target. This surface is 
almost at right angles with the sloping surface which is necessary 
to make the target fly, and insures the impact against this surface 
—almost at right angles—of pellets of shot which may strike only 
a glancing blow on the sloping surface. The cuts which illustrate 
the target in our advertising columns, show the point. The prob- 
ability of breaking the target is regarded as thus much increased, 
because each pellet of shot which strikes it is made efficient, thus 
minimizing the “dusted” and unbroken, though hit, targets. 


Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New York, 
have issued a beautifully illustrated catalogue, which will be sent 
to applicants. The half-tone illustrations in it stand out in bold 
relief, and with a fidelity to detail only equalled by the guns, 
rifles, pistols and general sportsmen’s equipments in their material 
forms. Qualities and prices are fully treated. The portrayals of 
shooting scenes of upland and water, are excellent, and adorn the 
pages of the catalogue with themes dear to the hearts of all sports- 
men. 





The striking odvertisement of the United States Cartridge Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., will attract the attention of many of our readers. 
To most of them the name is a familiar one, and if there are any 
who do not know the company and the product of its factory, it is 
quite time they did so. The United States Cartridge Co. 
prepared, and will run in their space from week to week, a num- 
ber of interesting and spirited advertising cuts, which will well 
repay study. 


The fire sale of Messrs. William Read & Sons, of 107 Washing- 
ton street Boston, Mass., offers the opportunity to purchase hig’ 
grade Scott and Greener hammerless guns at greatly reduced 
prices. There is a wide range of choice in weights, bores 
sizes, and the importance of the firm is a guarantee that all deal- 
ings with them wili have satisfactory endings. A list of these 
guns will be sent on application, with stamp: - 


A 





At the W. P. T..S. L. tournament, a report of which is elsewhere 
in our columns, Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, of the Winchester Re- 
eating Arms Co., won highest average. Frank Butler, of the 
it M. C. Co., acted as referee. Mr. Charles Grubb, of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., was of 


general utility in promoting smooth action. 





Mr. John T. Page, of Elkton, Ky., winner of the Lexington, 
Ky., ee ae “Tnfallible Smokeless,” as did also Messrs. 
E. K. Bachman and C. C. Resheh, first and second highest 
averages at Bristol, Tenn., recently. 


